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LORD RIVERDALE’S REPENTANCE, | 
‘BY WILLIAM J. STEWART. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tus pale wintry sunlight was streaming in through the open 
doorway of the old church eagerly, as though it were not sorry to find 
tome refuge from the bitter cold without. Strange, was it not, that, | 
following it by the instinct which holds us to the sunlight in this mid- | 
winter weather, it should have léd him*to her resting-place of all | 
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others here? It almost seemed as if it had divined the purpose of his 
coming, and were bent upon guiding his doubtful footsteps to the very 
object of his search. It had mistaken his purpose, then; he had no 
such intention in coming here—he followed no such search. What 
was it to him whither they had brought her, disobedient, dishonoured, 
child of his, even in memory, no longer? 

So they had laid her here, then, at her mother’s feet. Little as it 
mattered to him, he could not help its occupying his mind. He 
remembered that when they sent to him and asked should she rest 
by her mother’s side, he had answered them, angrily—no! But he 
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had possessed no power to forbid her a resting-place among 
her kith and kin;* and, since they might lay her where else they 
pleased, they had brought her hither. It was clear they 
had little respect for any expressien of his will which he 
had not the power of enforcing. Well! there was nothing very 
strange in that, perhaps. Great man as he was, wealthy, titled, 
passionate, his life had taught him that of the world’s deference we 
can command just what love or money will purchase us—no more, 
He had little of the former, of the latter much, at his service. What 
it would buy he knew from long experience. Smiles, caresses, that 
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to-morrow would pass to a higher bidder ; ity, that rose and | seems to have chilled me to the marrow. See! i look to receive from ** Will your Lordship be pleased carry i i 
fell with the condition of his stables, an ni $ i a what I should never offer or return. eet pp xy dwanty yeas age?” its " oa 6 Se ee 
sometimes, where rebellion would be ruin; respect the most profound tot ive, as you hope to be forgiven. And I am not, Goodall.” “Soon done, and easily,” he said. ‘It has been making the 
Si choo thls quash Lcd Bincedsis, whe stood bach, een as peer os | ron sqeech Sojen. Ten hove Go come tigth ai cousmy cad’ any | * "Ad tegionmetaminten to speck 
i t i e, who ere, Was a8 poor as . You have same right, of course, ma 6 to give me ission ; ; 

the beggar who shivered at his gates this Christmas weather Pica mo ad my life if you will.” ee : in seeking her ha Been Sh epetiead ene who hed thomistertene, 
Poorer, perha; it was strange i t wretch, low as he 6 me have arm again. This home yours—i “ destroy mine!’ he cried. “ 
fallen, had acs whalond some one’s love, who would have kindly | hasnot altered? It is still a cheerful, ha one—eh, Goodall ?— selfishness and my Ww —~ patie ee Rive te 
hands to wipe the dew from his lips in his death agony and, tenderly, ba on edgy 1 onl penge by phe moe and cheer ?”’ tale; let us pass it by, I say . 
to close his eyes. : bowed. ‘I hope so, still, Lord | % ‘Passing it by, my from no want of inclination or 

It was strange and notable, too, how very little real power he had «* And I have need of . Bee! if leave me I may be ill and | abilityon my to meeti but at your wish, I desire to bring to our 
possessed over the fate and happiness of those to whom disobedience | die. I cannot travel farther to-night. this is a season, isn’t i UE tact thet whan Lady Masia Conan mcd rag yor 
to his will was simply ruin. It was not from want of inclination or | it, at which superstitious like you to have more than | she left to mourn ides many dear achild.’’ He bowed 
resolution on his part either. He a » . ruth and for the homeless? Show them to me. Take “ An only child, who, his father dead grew up to man- 
he struck he always looked for the most vulnerable of his adver- | me to your . Ihave just come from Italy, and I perish hood, his very existence unheeded by your Lordship your Lord- 
sary’s harness, and aimed at it with all the tt of his hot ill- | for the sun or its English substitates—ha) faces, h cheer, a ship’s family.’’ 
temper. But, after all, it was very little harm he the power of | warm fireside. You will not refuse me, ? You will not let so Phang Ec gy et ear weg Meer ya me, and, as a matter 
inflicting. Ley lor instance, who lay there the e, edenirae on epgtttenty easnpe yen SO SG SS Bet on your of by them, seeing that werdate is’ rich and heirless 
his bitter wra' had been poured out to very li ue, | old enemy’s . I tell you, man, | may and welcome, if they | and may leave his wealth to such of his ily as may show them- 
she had died, and . But from no fault of his, and, happily, | will but relieve me of this deadly chill.” selves most obedient to his whims and will.”’ 
among dear friends, and followed to the grave by a hundred “‘ My Lord,’’ said the other, with a very startled face, ‘take you ‘My Lord,” said the other, smiling, “the unanimity of your noble 
mourning for the love lost to them by her death. to m e, among my children! It is impossible!’’ family was perfect and most admirable. Anyhow, Cowper grew 

But it was not to give the rein to thoughts like these, be sure, that | “Eh!” said the old Lord, witha strange laugh. “Do I show the | up his father’s friends. Of them perhaps I had been the chief.”” 
John Lord Riverdale had travelled hither this win' y to the last | cloven hoof? Hoby must look to it; he should be more careful. The oli Lord bowed in, watching the speaker closely, with a 
home of his lordly race. It had been a long race, although it would | But, hush! I tell you, Goodall, it must be made possible, ‘They | strange expression on his aren , 
end in him. It began with that Norman rider whose efligy lay not know who Iam. Introduce me as an client, come ‘* It was natural that he should be much at our home; natural that 
with his hands crossed upon his bl . It had numbered Senpetedy fan Reed o eat Se ee It is no lie I | he should us as his best and nearest friends, and form some 
men famous in other fields than those of war. Many, the majority | tell you; me by what name will.”’ boyish wish attach himself even yet closer to us.’” 
— had done somewhat for their marble tombs “*O, my Lord, it is not possible! ’’ he said again. ‘And not unnatural that, inexperienced, ardent, he should 

Norman rider, for instance, with the long, sharp sword had ‘Then the blood of a Riverdale be on your head! I tell be struck with Miss Rosalie Goodall’s charms.” ; 
carved a name and fortune for his race; another, later, ita i ion, my Lord,” said the other with 
” 


coronet ; a third had lost the family fortune in the service of a hapless 
master, but had won it high honour; while to his ~ 
stronger before. 


abruptly ; the western windows, a few moments back warm with a 
mellow light, grew chilly grey; the rooks above the trees without 
ceased suddenly their jangle ; and a little gust of wind, that had been 
brewed somewhere up in the old oak roof or among the stone frame- 
work of the tower, came sweeping down, as if commissioned by the 
baffled sunlight to chill him more effectually. 

He had stood so long in that posture, leaning forward on his stick, 
that, when he essayed to move, his muscles were stiff and declined to 

orm their office. For a moment, too, his brain reeled, and, but 
or the support of his Norman kinsman’s tomb, he might have fallen. 
It was clear that his blood—chilled from standing here so long —flowed 
but sluggishly in his veins. He had been fatigued before he came, 
having travelled far that day and for many previous days from a land 
where flowers yet blossomed in the open air, where the winter might 
only look down from its far-away fastnesses upon valleys belonging to 
the sun which it dare scarcely even chill with its 7 breath. 

For a moment, thinking of the utter solitude of the place, and that 
his servant, whom he had purposely sent away, might not return, 
Lord Riverdale’s self- ion failed him. Before that moment 
had passed, or his fear had time to work any serious harm, a welcome 
step struck on his ear and a fi was seen advancing towards him. 

e was that of a tall and handsome man of middle and 
mB), 2. with a genial face, but lightly touched —_ of 
time. His pace quickened when he cgught sight of the solitary figure 
among the tombs. But upon a nearer approach he stop —, 
with an exclamation of surprise, almost alarm, and, but for rd 
Riverdale’s impatient guesture, would have fallen back. The old 
man’s action, however, reassured him. 

“Ah! you are no ghost, then, my Lord,”’ he said. The old Lord 
made another impatient gesture. 

* Quick, give me your arm, Goodall!’’ he said. ‘‘A ghost! yes. 
Knowing what Jobn Riverdale was, and seeing how he comes before 
you, I wonder at your doubting it.’’ 

‘* My Lord,’’ said the other, still in great surprise and doubtingly. 
**I am glad to welcome you to England—to your home ’’—— 

He looked about him with a strange smile. 

o home! yes,”’ he said. “‘It is nearly time I came here, 
Goodall. Little as my life has had in common with theirs, I always 
meant that my bones should rest among them.’”’ He paused, then 
looked back down what had been the path of the wintry sunlight to 
his daughter’s grave. 

‘Goodall, it is twemty years since you laid what had been blood of 
my blood there.”’ 

“But bee h might ce laid i I ” 

‘* But for you she ve laid in a pauper’s grave, I suppose?” 
he said—** ! the daughter of the last Lord Riverdale ts 

His companion did not contradict him. 

‘* You helped and sheltered her, gave her a home, love, care, and 
Christian burial. I hated you for it; punished you for it; meant, 
had I possessed the power, to have ruined you for it. You hear 
me, Goodall? And—and mark me!—I have not said one word about 
repentance for it yet.’’ 

The other smiled calmly. ‘‘I have never heard of a Riverdale 
who was pleased to confess himself in the wrong. And it isa fashion 
which I certainly do not expect your Lordship to initiate.’’ 

**No? you ed bap a ye > a. a ! ic wg more, 
In my anger with you—my j anger, you—I too m you 
the cuange of those Ri  eatuite which you and your fathers bed 
held of me and mine for Heaven knows how many previous years,”’ 

**Yes.”’ 

‘That might have ruined be 

*« Indeed, it was a very well-intentioned blow, my Lord.”’ 

**You smile! It did not, then? You are no poorer for my enmity ?’’ 

“By a few pounds, yes. But I have been—am—rich in home, 
friends, and children—love, health, and happiness—that no malice of 
yours could rob me of, Lord Riverdale.” 

He drew a short, hard breath that might very well have been a 
sigh, and the hand that rested on his companion’s arm felt suddenly 


heavier; but his face showed no trace of emotion, wearing the same | 


hard, scornful smile. ‘‘ Strange, too, he said again, when they had 
walked on a little farther, ‘‘that I should come to be glad of the 
same arm she leant on.’”’ He sto suddenly; then said, in a 
heightened voice, ‘I tell you it is accident, the merest, simplest, 
Goodall. Isent my man away. I could not stay in that old church 


Se) aid th oth etly, but not without a certain pride, 
‘Sir,’’ said the er, quietly, but not wi a i ide, 
‘my arm has never been sefased 00 age and need. As I give it to 
our Lordship, so it would be at the service of your ip’s 
pokey wanting it.’’ 

The old peer laughed. 
Goodall. Don’t contradict me. I say you did, and that you _ 
ou have 


—_—ee thought that was not of pity to you!’’ 
“op r’ 
e The deepest, most profound, Lord Riverdale.” 

The old man dropped the friendly arm with an angry gesture. 
‘* You insult me, Mr. Goodall.’’ 

‘* My Lord,”’ said the other, calmly, ‘‘I never knew the time when 
the truth from any mouth would not.”’ 

The old face was white with passion, the feeble frame shook 
with it, as if struck. ‘‘ By Heaven, Goodall,”’ he cried, ‘‘ You 
presume upon my age ani weakness !”’ 

‘* Sir,”’ said the younger man, bowing, ‘‘at their mention I defer 
to them most willingly. See, we are near my house. If you will rest 
here for a few] moments, I will relieve you of my presence, 
a I «bape servant.’’ 


church 


“You passed for a good man always, 


| 
4 - . . | 
clas ts tiiboow thasdlé boon th others iad are iT did not | 





and  hesi 


pang gt Awe turn me from this old house of yours to the vi 

inn I most likely die to-night instead of a few weeks hence. 
It is full of draughts you know, Goodall, and has never heard of such 
a thing as pale brandy.”’ 

They were in sight of Mr. Goodall’s house by this time. A i 
of warmth and cheer spoke to them from every glowing window and 
the smoke that rose from its quaint chimney-stacks into the wintry 
air. As fast as he could Lord Riverdale hurried his unwilling com- 
panion toward it. 

“There! ndt another word,’”’ he said. ‘Tell them I am an old 
Berkshire agriculturist come about taking a farm here; say that I 
am a former debtor come to balance accounts that we left unfinished 
twenty yearsago. Give them what account of me you will; and 
me—give me a glass of wine and the sight of a bright coal fire, 
Goodall, for pity’s sake.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Mark Goodall’s house required very little provocation at any time 
to put on a festive aspect, and just now it had received a t deal. 
To we hg ay FF its being Christmas time—when, from force 
of habit, the old house could scarcely help looking cheerful under the 
most adverse ces imaginable—it was the season of Rosalie 
Goodall coming of age, in honour of which event the house-spirits 
had resolved to make a great to-do. Fora double reason, hers and their 
own—theirs, because Rosalie was so dear to them, as well she might be ; 
hers, because upon her coming of age another yet more important 
event depended—viz., her a matter which those same house- 
spirits had all along taken under their own especial protection. 

** But I dare say,’’ remarked Lord Riverdale’s informant, a younger 
daughter of Mr. Goodall, ‘‘ that you don’t believe in the existence of 
the poor house-spirits at all. And if you are so unhappy, Sir, I am very 
sorry for P te but it’s no use in the world my trying to convert you.”’ 

The old man smiled. ‘‘My dear,’’ he said, “I am inning to 
—_ my eyes toa good many pleasant things they have long been 
blind to; and wh ea ar among the rest ?’’ 

** Why not ?’’ echoed. ‘You know, Sir, it is an old German 

that peoples every house with them, and gives them an interest 
in, Fag yo ee aa inmates. You — Germany, ok 

“le” - . There are few countries, in 
with which I am not familiar.’’ 

“Ah! you have been a great traveller.’’ 

** Yes,”’ he told her, ‘‘a very great traveller indeed.”’ 


** Unsuccessful! But you are very rich, Sir,’’ she said; ‘‘ Papa 
told us so before we saw you.”’ 

**Rich, yes; but one may possess the wealth of pe eee and yet 
in the essential elements of success have failed most miserably.”’ 

“x —- so. But it must be pleasant to be wealthy, too. One 
never know an unhappy hear then.”’ 

He laughed outright in bis consciousness of a higher practical know- 
ledge than her’s. 

* Indeed, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘that remark only shows how little 
you know of the world.” 


She looked at him gravely, a higher, more perfect knowledge | 


shining from her dark eyes. 

‘*T mean,“ she said, ‘‘ while there is sorrow in the world that money 
can minister to—poverty it mayrelieve. And I think I must be right, 
Sir, if # be true, as we are told, that one of those calamities, at least, 
shall never cease out of the world.’’ 

It was a sharp rebuke. He felt it, and was silent, watching her 
with a curious interest. Feigning more fatigue and feebleness than he 
felt, the old Lord, upon being introduced to the pleasant family 
had or + a — of the fireside - _— current of the 
gaiety, watchi em, and asking questions of his young informant. 

«Your sister 1s handsome?’ he said, after a pause. 

** And so good and to all of us. Ah! we shall miss her very 
much.’’ George would be down to night, she went on to tell him; 
he was expected every minute. 

oe is to be her husband?” the old man asked. 

“Yes. Did I not tell you? Ah! you will be glad to know him. 


He is a rising artist; will be a great man some day, le say. 
whether Ghat over omnes to pass or no, he isa quel Solio, vat 
tw hae of Rosy’s love.’ 

they were speaking of him there was a sound of wheels 
without. The old Lord, lovking for the entrance of the new-comers 


keenly, laid his hand upon his companion’s arm. _ ‘‘ Pardon me; 
stay with me a moment longer, if you please. The slighter of those 
men, with the fair hair happy face, is not George Cowper ? 


‘*No; he is my brother, his friend and old companion.”’ 

“Yes,” he muttered, in a voice so low that she could not hear hi 
“*T might have seen that. I should have known that hot eye and 
lip anywhere.”’ 

“You would like to know George, Sir,’”’ she said, ‘I will bring him 


to you. 

** Not to-night, my dear,”’ he said quickly. ‘I am growing 
I shall soon retire. There will be other opportunities. Iam to be 
your guest for some days, you know.”’ 

ill further into the with a yet greater show of weariness and 
feebleness, old Lord Ri fell back, shrinking from their notice. 
But from his retirement he watched the party intently, his eye tollow- 

ever the tall among them. 


‘*Lord Riverdale,’’ he said, ‘‘ your servant told me you had not 


retired to rest. Can you me half an hour ?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘In the place, Goodall, let me thank you for giving 
me shelter, warmth, and ty. In putting its proper value upon this 
obligation, Ido not fi that I have been—am —your enemy.”’ 


‘*My Lord,”’ said the other, ‘‘ whethér those words are spoken se- 
riousl mg ape age palpi taht pane yy 
night , to revive, it ma to perpetuate, that enmity.”’ 
“ ow, Goodall?” asked the old Lord. ” 
**It would have been right of me,’’ said his companion, yet more 
i y, ‘‘to have before you crossed the threshold of my 
bread in it. But you were so bent cn entering, your 
need seemed so urgent, that’I refrained: rightly or wrongly, you must 
now.”’ 


do me the favour of 
“ Assuredly. Be seated, So: you have my attention.”’ 








, the pee 
admirable composure, ‘it was most natural. 

“‘Nor altogether without a precedent that her father should not 
object over much to secure Lord Riverdale’s only grandson for his 
dau ter’s 1 a 

y Lord,” said Mr. Goodall, calmly, not a muscle of his proud, 
handsome face stirring from shame or anger, “‘ know me and my 
—_— of old, I think. I am not here to defend or justify them. 
no charm, no awe for me. My pulse beats no faster, my 
reverence is no more mi addressing you, Lord Riverdale, sitting 
there, than if you were thesweep who last week cleaned this chimney. 
My Lord, I swear that your grandson’s connection with you never 
influenced me one whit in my consenting to give him the joy of my 
heart, the pride of my home! ”’ 

* No, ?” said the old Lord. 

4 But I tell you, frankly, I was not fool nor coward enough to 
let it come between the sunshine and my darling. When I was con- 
vinced that they loved one another, and that their happiness depended 
upon my word, I was little likely to let you, my Lord, with all the 
peerage at your back, rob my darling of her life and future.”’ 

**T dare say not, Goodall.’ 

“ But the young man, your neglected grandson, was minded still 
more thoroughly to separate himself from you and yours. Hitherto, 
although too proud to address or approach you, 1 think some thought 
of atime when you might relent towards his mother, in him, and 
endow him with a part of your wealth, had kept him from hard, 
independent labour. But now, made better by his honest love, 
stimulated to win a woman’s respect as well as a young girl’s fancy, 
he would ask of me no promise until Rosalie should become of » 
determining meanwhile to make a profession of what had been the 
amusement of his leisure hours win his way to competency 
and repute. My Lord, this he has done, and he comes to-night, no 
mand 4 — pe ape to ee skirt until she should be 

eased ent an ile u} him, but a man, , hon con- 
Rdent, to claim of me the coward of his phen Bye ee 

“Very pretty, Goodall,’ said the old Lord, quietly. “Quite a 
romance, upon my honour! ’”’ 

* And he shall have it at my hands, Lord Riverdale. It was this 
that I ought to have told you earlier that I tell younow. Asan 
accompli of us all, remember that your presence among 
us have no = to prevent, even to retard.’’ 

** No, Goodali?’’ 

The other had risen in some excitement ; his handsome face flushed 


and his manner changed. 
old men that we should 


him. I know he was to be here 
him. But this is hard for 
I had my wrongs. I have them 

them and the past alto- 
not fear me; I i 


remember the past and my sometime 

are gone with the rest. But Be aint 
He vannot.expect much from me. He 
i t of the profession he has 
mine, Goodall. 


= , Skrimshire 
” And Mr. Skrimshire had quite a sharp 


“You willy take this letter to Messrs. Michel, the pace in 
Bond-street, and bring me their reply. And be careful, i ‘ — 
with whom form acquaintance on your journey down. warn 
you, you will be worth robbing Skrimshire !’ 

After his servant had left, the old Lord sat far into the night, 
thinking still of the past, the present, and the future—of the pat, 
with not a thought of sorrow or repentance for his part in it; of the 


with a not quite unselfish in the gratification of his 
Pern ail tte aly ; of the future, with never a doubt but 
the his would soon be stretched to would return his pressure, 


and the lives he was pleased to benefit prove plastic to his will. 





CHAPTER II. 


oe ag h the old gy — closely, he —_ 
cautiously aloo @ young men, eorge Cowper, his grand- 
son, ially. He was somewhat less reserved with his companion, 
and ventured to question him about his friend’s prospects. 
Goodall answered him candidly, the old Lord smiling gri 

information he gave him. They had told him that the 

rising man, he thought to himself. But he found him to bé in truth 
a beggar; toiling hard for the merest pittance ; living on a crust, and 
not secure of that at any time for many days er. Well! he 
would be all the more glad of the crumbs that he intended to throw 
him. He must not do too much for him, however. If he had any 
doubt or hesitation about this before, I's information 
had removed it. In the profession that had chosen, in the poor 
fruits of success with which he felt content—nay, of which ho was so 
proud—in the simple country girl whom he had selected for his wife, 
were proof, if proof were wanting, that his neglected grandson was 
unfit, unworthy, of that hi ition to which he had the power to 
raise him if he pleased. But he would not. He would do somethin 

for the boy, he th It was hard, Porhare, that he shoul 

answer altogether for his parent’s faults: But he was of his father’s 
blood, it was_certain, not his—could never represent the old proud 
family of the Riverdales, nor fill his vacant place. 
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Such a resolution was in his mind when, most of the pleasant family 
party having retired for the night, the old Lord ap i 
offered her his congratulations not ungracefully, an: 
case from his pocket—brought that day from 

a rich diamond 


She started ing to her father in natural wonder at the 
So eet ee ee ee 

‘* My dear,” said the old Lord, then, kindly, “ are surprised, 
Idare say. I have been guilty of a little pict, with your father’s 
sanction of course. I have an interest in you, which you must let 
an old man express in his own way.’’ He turned to his grandson, 
standing by. ‘‘Sir,’’ he said, with no very great warmth of feeli 
in his tone or manner, ‘‘ whatever power or influence I may be f 
to penne en, oe to use, you see, to 
ill and happiness.”’ 

The young man was as much surprised as Rosalie. 

“The course in life which you have ”? continued the old 
peer, coldly, ‘‘is scarcely one from which I am likely to derive personal 

tification. But, never looking for gratification at your hand, Sir, 

disappointed.’ 


cannot say that i : 
er the old Lord 


your 


Seg een ee ee ee 
and Mr. Goodall was coming forward to explain when the 
laid a hand upon his arm. j 
coson Jolly coun, ‘Gr, will surprise you to hear that T am 
son. co! in. ‘Sir, it wi rise am 
ford Rivet Souk sulhigde father.” ” : 
at a cried starting forward ; ‘‘ you are Lord Riverdale.’’ 
“ es. 
“* My grandfather ?”’ 


small way to encourage, and further them ’’—— 


‘Stay!’ the young man said, in a thick, hoarse voice, ‘‘ another 
moment, if & ay please. Let me understand you aright, Lord 
Riverdale. You are here to tell me that, not approving of my life, 


disapproval of them ?”’ 

‘* Exactly,’’ said the old Lord, calmly. 

*« And that you are prepared even to dasther them, you say, to the 
extent ’’—— 

‘*Pardon me,”’ he interrupted tiim; ‘‘do not let me mislead you. 
To no very great extent, I think? How far it might have reached 
had it seemed to me probable that you would have profited by and 
repaid — intentions of the og S do oe Se, Th ig as it is, . 
cannot be surprised, remembering t, fer whi ~ wadeaian. 
lay no blame on you, that my = very narrow bounds.’’ 

** Stay again !’’ George no mistake between 
us. You purpose this in fri ip to me, in condonation of that past 
of which you are pleased to say you hold me blameless, in exercise of 
that control which our relationship confers — you.”” 

‘“You express my sentiments most admirably, Sir.’’ 

** So far we understand one another, then. Now, hear me, grand- 
father. It is os that my”’ (his voice faltered) ‘‘ poor mother, 
your only child, offended you most grievously.’’ 

‘* Most grievously,” he said. 

** And you cast her off; left her (my father dead, beyond tho 
reach of your revengeful malice) to the pit care of s' we 

‘Tt is true that she became to me as one dead while she was yet 


she sent to you, begging for 
en of it, you turned a deaf 


in you. 
‘We say, then,”’ he gw y byte i a 
back your bounty, Lord Riverdale, bl that any of your a 
hot but soberly, earnestly, from 
might have ‘ 
come to me representing those w! 
pleading pantion, and the bed ba 
tenuation, asked my pardon for them, might perhaps have had it.’’ 
‘* Your pardon, Sir!’’ he cried, hotly. 
“Yes. I tell you it is for you to plead to me, not I to bow to 
grandfather. But, as it is, see! I fling your bounty back. And 
ou that, Heaven helping me, I would not accept 'ife from your hand, 


eld to me in t temper.’’ 

Lord Riverdale. his shoulders, looking round ‘with the 
same mocking smile on his white lips. 

George Cowper appealed to them too. ‘I have passionately,” 
he said, in a calmer voice, ‘but not without thought and reason. 
Mr. Goodall—you who have been my father—I have you with mo, I 
think. Rosalie, whem I deprive, perhaps, of worldly advan this 

r hand may never be able to win for you, your heart beats with me, 
| eed it not? Your promise was to sharea poor gentleman's life. You 
would not thank him if he brought you wealth instead of honour.’’ 

She was clinging to his arm as he spoke. ‘‘Dear George,’ she 
said, ‘‘ with honour, with your own good heart, and strong, busy 
hand, how can we be ** She turned then to Lord Riverdale. 
standing near. ‘Sir,’ she said, ‘‘I do not altogether understand 
your quarrel. But he is my future lord, and I must go with him. I 
cannot take your diamonds.’’ As she spoke she unclasped the 
bracelet <a a on ~ table. standing there th hee 

His was not a pleasant position, ere the mar every 
He bowed to them with the same hard smile. ‘‘ Miss Goodall,’ 


Lord 
and offered him his arm. 
see my servant, and Iam somewhat Your friend delivers 
his blows heavily.”’ 

xr Loctahiy tor on etnenmnry Wool dota of tpecits hinchemngih 

our Lo ip for an adversary wou sparing hi y 
. ‘‘No. Well, I can hold my own against the world generally. But 
I had little inclination to ae him, Ithank you: these 
stairs are steep. He is a lad of spirit, too, your friend, Sir.’’ 

‘* Indeed, my Lord, George -wr is a very gallant fellow.”’ 

h somewhat of a very rare and valuable power, 
that of swaying others. A child, handsome and country-bred, an 
yet, at the merest indication of his will, she gave me back my diamonds 
as if they had been so much worthless giass.’’ 
Rm. 4. in a a a — by this time. apt door, 

sto . *Bir,”” sai e peer, “‘are you in a to 
leave me ? Perit you give mehalf an hour? ‘You smoke ? Skrimenive 
has some good cigars, I think.”’ 

Again, seated before the fire, the old Lord could throw off the age 
and feebleness that had seemed to press so heavily .y him below. 
Leaning his head upon his hand, he was watching his young com- 
panion with a curious smile. 

‘You knew your friend’s history before to-night, Sir? ’’ he asked. 

«So much as he pleased to tell me. It was not a great deal, my Lord.”’ 

‘He did not much of us then, this boy, he laid little store by 
his connection with us?’’ 

‘*My Lord,” said the other, laughing very heartily, ‘‘ my old friend 
is, 4 you have seen to-night, of a rather hot, impulsive temperament.”’ 

“ es.’ 


** Where he loves he gives all his heart. And he is a good hater.’’ 

‘He is like us, then,”’ said the old Lord with a grim smile. 

*« 80 that, you see, whenever he did talk of you it was with senti- 
ments and in terms you would not thank me to repeat.’’ 





“Ah! You are his close companion, Mr. Goodall ?’’ 

**T have been for years.’’ 

** You know his affairs well ?”” 

“*T have been told them; but I have taken care to forget them.’ 

** Of course ; I understand Mr. Goodall,’’ he said, with another 


im smile ; sland § Gill ooh intvtsde Upen your coniddente. But it is 
friend i in his calling ?”’ 


> 


your is 
** Successful! Oh yes, my Lord. He will do in time, I think.’’ 
<<Paluhes, nowadays, make large cums by their work t”” 
Some of them—yes.’’ . 
** Your friend now, he can afford to be independent?” 
* No doubt.”’ 
‘He is rich in the exercise of his profession alone ?’’ 
Be mehoch” On is not twenty-fi of and 
George is ni -five years ; 
he ie @ conscleations fellow cod will only paint whashe ces. * Bat, eo 
ong au he hes bread ond cheese and enough tobacco, you would find 
* I Lot's ince grew thonghatel, ie silent for a long while 
8 grew was a while, 
. Goodall,’’ he said, ‘‘the world has Ithink; or I may 
been out of it as to have all about it. You will 
night, Sir, and thank Ee 
since he was of it, he sat think- 
he know nothing, after all, of that 


Ty 


it were i 

a bright and happy one, that they should 

co proud of thetr postion in it t must be attractive, 

one of these its deni so poor as to be com to work 

Save pubshiunsn, chusld fling back tho weal had offered 

ne, SNe eran On Wee 00 Sangh at him to his very face. 
» he thought. 


i 
FE 
re 


i 


reared itself so Soeety ops his authority. His 
ing on, a heart w winning. It was better 
ao ee penne So guess 


1e8, 

yo er — 
and threw it open. 

dense cloud of hot smoke swept up the staircase foweate | hin. 





pel Fs pos Seg me a figure in a strange undress flew ‘him, 


It was his servant, . He called, even caught at him, but 
the Semen ae Sao een eam bis graep. With a grim smile 
the old Lord prepared to follow him. 


once th 
. That y stifled as it 
was, he stumbled back into his 


before its 
— ick stifling smoke would be merciful ; 
would be dead long before the fire’s fierce tongue could reach him. 
him _ was little likely, he 


All that he had to regret 
t of flashed before the old Lord’s mind as he sat there. 
But what dwelt longest upon it was the last and freshest of all. Before 
he died he should have liked to have clasped that boy’s hand in friend- 
ship if not in love, for once. 

hat hand was nearer to him at that moment than he dreamt. The 


E 


thought of so filled his mind as for a moment to exclude all 
consideration of his danger. He was recalled to it by acrashing blow 
upon the window, shatteringit. His time had come, then. He turned 


to meet his death. The window was flung up then, and not death, 
but awe ey with hope of life and rescue, leaped into the room. 
The old man back. ‘*Good Heaven!’’ he cried, ‘* you here ?’’ 
‘Hush !’’ he said ; ‘‘thereis no time to lose. It was the only way 
of reaching you. We could not leave you to die without an effort.”’ 
** And you have risked—may lose—your young life for a worthless 
one like mine?’’ he cried. “Sir, itis not t. I cannot permit it. 
Quick! leave me, I tell you, and save yo ad 


“If you will be calm, Sir,” he said, ‘no life need be lost. If you 
are ay two are sped.”’ 
He him to the window and bade him look out. Some 


a ae off the old Lord saw a projecting | of roof, reached from 
iow by other similar ledges, upon which were gathered figures 
soning them. To this spot there ran beneath the window a narrow 
sloping ledge, not a dozen inches wide, upon which there did not 
seem purchase for a goat, much less a human foot. But by that 
ilous path, clinging to the frail ivy boughs above him, George 
wper had come to his aid. 
The old man’s bloodrancold. ‘‘George!’’ he said, ‘‘ I cannct walk 
along that ledge. I cannot stand here and see youdoit. But youare 
, brave, good. Leave me! There isnotimetobelost! Give me 
Taieed. O thank you ; and now, God aid and save you, my dear!”’ 
“Grandfather !’’ he said, ‘‘ we go together or not at all! I will 
not leave you! Think, you were a brave man once! Where has 
c0' gone? It is the only chance between you and a fearful 
Teath, And, look, I have the means of making the path an easy one,”’ 
He saw then that he had brought with him a cord. As he spoke 
he began to haul it in. It ended in a thicker line, and nextin a stout, 
strong He bound this firmly to one of the stanchions of the 
window. Made fast at the other end, it within easy 
reach above their heads for them to cling to as they trod the perilous 
path below. The old Lord’s eyes glistened; some of its old fire 
warmed his heart. Life was worth making a fight for after all; was 
better worth holding now, perhaps, than it had for many a year. 
«TI will try it, George,”’ he said. ‘‘ May Heaven help us!”’ 
“Courage, grandfather!” said the other. ‘‘If that rope holds 
there can be nodanger. Youmust take off your boots ; you will find it 
easier clinging tothe ledge.”” As he ¢ he took out a stout piece of 
cord, ond teen, to bind it round one of the old man’s wrists and his. 
‘What is this for, Sir?’’ Lord Riverdale asked, 
“IT must have both my hands free,’’ he cried. 


stronger, than you are.”’ 
“So that if I stumble we both die, George.”’ 
“You will not stumble, Sir,’’ he cried. 
“No? There is no need of this precaution, then. See! 
my hand; itis firm. I tell you I have faced death and danger so 
often that you may trust me now.”’ 
He threw the cord aside. ‘‘Be itso!’’ he said, ‘You are ready, 


“T am younger. 


Sir. 8o, then, grasp my right wrist firmly. Now! your foot is on 
the 1 Have you hold of the rope ? Step short and sure. One 
minute’s courage, old man, and we are both safe together.”’ 

When the two figures were seen to leave the window every sound 
below was stilled, each breath was held. A minute passed, another ; 
would that unnatural silence never end? It did all at once—a great, 
glad shout drowning the roaring of the flames and the rush of the 
smoke. A minute more, and, as if in anger at the check they had 
sustained, the wing of the old house from which they had escaped 
gave way, and fell in with a fearful crash, 


With the fall of the wing the fire abated, and the rest of the old 
house was spared. Under its roof the characters of our story were 
ered on the following ing, Lord Riverdale among them. 
“Oh! Mr. Skrimshire,’’ the old man said to a gentleman with a 

face who was passing by. 
** My Lord!’ 


“*T am afraid your rest was rather disturbed again last night.’’ 

“* Rather, my Lord.”’ 

**You have escaped, I see. Let me caution you in future to close 
the door behind you. The one you left open last night was the cause 
of agen nearly suffocated.” 

s¢ my Lord.’’ 

7 Skrimshire, excuse me, but were you not somewhat remiss 
in your duty last night ? You must have heard me call.’’ 

**My Lord,’’ said Mr. Skrimshire loftily, ‘‘I hope I know my pro- 
fession and that I am prepared to practise it where it does not interfere 
with—with’’—— 

‘* Your duty to yourself, Skrimshire. Be plain, man!”’ 

my A ’- continued Skrimshire, ‘‘ when I accepted service with 
= rdship I did not guarantee the possession of distinguished 
bravery. I know that Iam a coward, my Lord; butI have not found 
it interfere with my taking a very high position in my profession.”’ 

The old Lord was laughing heartily. ‘‘ George,’’ he said, turning 
to his grandson, ‘as this fellow left me in my need so would they all 
who have worn my livery and humoured me for my means sake. You, 
my open enemy, were willing to risk your life for me; not more 
for me, I know, than for any other fellow-creature in the danger I was 
in. you will bless the life you have saved, and help me to mend 
it? Nay, why hesitate? It is I who come to you as a suppliant now. 
You said yesterday that some such admission might entitle me to your 
pardon and . I make it, oom with all my heart. I have re- 
— the past for a long while, although I was too proud to say so. 
that enough? I owe you life—give me happiness, grandson, too.”’ 


SQUIRE MAYDUKE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 


Many a time, when a boy, have I thought to myself, “Supposing 
some kind friend were to die and leave me five theusand a ycar—or 
say six—the first thing I would do should be to buy Mount Carmel, 
and hly restore and redecorate the magnificent old mansion.’’ 
I did not see how I could live there under five thousand a year. In 
the first place, there were nine peacocks. Without peacocks Mount 
Carmel would be like a Queen in a gingham gown. 

Yes; I would build up again the portion which Cromwell bom- 
barded into ruins. I would have my bed placed in the chamber where 
Mary of Scotland Har and every day twenty of us should dine in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hall, with a full band playing in the music-gallery. 

It isa red, almost a crimson, brick house, with just enough ivy 
about its sides to clothe it in nymphlike decency. In summer time 
this crimson house blooms out among the tall trees like a fine poppy; 
whilst in the winter it glows like the blaze of a fire and warms up the 
snow comfortably. The stacks of carved chimneys will handsomely 
repay you for ricking your neck to look up at them, for they are 
beautiiul enough to be chimney ornaments instead of pots ; whilst the 
leaden waterspouts, solid as cannon, would, as mere metal, more than 
remunerate —= for the trouble of stealing them. 

Artists usually make their sketches of Mount Carmel from the little 
lane at the bend of the stream, not far from the stable buildings. It 
is a cool, pleasant place, ~y | as a tent, and the water is convenient 
for the gentlemen to wash their paint- es or hands, or even for 
drinking. From this spot you can see the whole front of the house, 
and the tall entrance-gates, that seem to be embroidered in iron. 
there is a legend that a Wardour-street dealer was once discovered 
singing psalms over these gates. You catch, too, the effect of the 
avenue of lime-trees, nearly one mile in length, and now and jor 
in the occupation of a powerful colony of rocks. The 
these castles in the air is a villain much blacker than he 
0 ) painted, to be in the hundredth year of his reign, 
| saa with . ae suing —_ —— neve a guns 

ar superior lescopes, en rook-shooting begins he abdicates 
and hides himself - jie 


The lucky mortal who was empowered by Jaw to stand with uplifted 
coat-tails before any fireplace in that choice mansion, whose prero- 
gative it was to ring the bells as often as he pleased, the head of the 
exchequer and dinner-table, and the occupier of the best bedroom, was 
Francs Mayduke, Esq., commonly called the Squire. How exalted 
must have been the feelings of that man, knowing, as he did, that the 
family plate weighed five thousand ounces! When first I knew the 
Squire he wore his hair brushed up into an electrifying brutus that 
half filled his hat, which, in putting on or taking off, he handled as 
carefully as if it had been a glass shade to guard his ornament. 

My intimacy with the Mayduke family commenced through my 
being at school with the Squire’s only son. He was a sturdy, thick- 
limbed boy, who had not yet grown his bulk into proper proportions, 
like a young closed-up telescope that wanted pulling out to its right 
length before he would be of any use. He was a handsome fellow, and 
almost too strong to make a serviceable fag, for, if he disobeyed, it 
would be difficult to thrash him. The yellow hair was so thick on his 
head that the curls matted together; indeed, when he attempted to 

; ie | 0 with both hands, his face screwed up, 
and his legs kicking with the pain. Owing tothe colour of his eyes 
and his fair complexion he was for a short time after he came to Dr. 
Stinger’s nicknamed ‘ Blue-eyed Mary ;”’ but a very few lessons from 
me, aided by an unusually premature development of the brachial 
muscles, soon gained for him respect and civility. 

A —e microscope was the first cause of our friend- 
ship. Our fellows had arranged it among themselves that Algernon’s 
intellects were of the rushlight rather than the midnight-oul degree 
of brightness ; but the simple truth was that his body was growing 
fast, and required a stupefying amount of food, so that the brain, 
finding it wasn’t wan very sensibly gone to sleep. The 
house was building, and was not ready for the furniture. With such 
an appetite, how could the boy have any sense of the beautiful? He 
was a believer in nothing but full plates and plain eyesight. One day 
I screwed on my three-hundred power lens and converted this hand- 
some heathen by megs a flea. From that moment he worshipped 
me as a revealer of the unknown, and also, I have no doubt, as the 





E 


rit i ——— = made = a p< a oe en 
and I, having appoin im my fag, thorou explained to 
him how I hked my toast buttered. ans ie is 

And never once had I cause to regret my choice. Iever found 
Algernon obedient, ready, honest, patient, and courageous. The 
confectionery he fetched for me was unfingered, my pomatum and 
candle-ends ed. Did any of the boys disturb me in the night 
with their snoring, I had but to call to my brave fag, and in a minute 
the noisy sleeper was on the floor. At the mere mention of eggs he 
always knew of a fowlhouse where the hens had been cackling. It 
affords me great pleasure to be able to mention these pleasing traits in 
my young friend's character. 

So it came about that, being many thousand miles away from friends 





and home, my esteemed fag offered me the enjoyment of his; and my 
holidays were passed at Mount Carmel. 

With blushing I confess that when I first beheld the magnificence 
of the Mayduke mansion I felt half inclined to humble myself before 
Algernon and apologise for having presumed to make the heir of such 
wealth my memal, It was a meanness which my better sense soon 
checked. I was only seventeen at the time, and my moralities were 
| not quite formed. But it did at the moment seem preposterous that I 
should have been ordering about this flourishing young Crosus, 
making him do duties which would have made a foctman explode into 
a notice to quit. He had fetched ha’porths for me, he had baked my 
potatoes, laced my boots, pilfered coal-cellars, and on winter nights 
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it had been my custom to make him into my bed for half an 
hour before I retired ee rest = s take om off the a. But, 
thank goodness, my better na came my rescue preserved 
me from the indignity of truckling to mere wealth If I did relax my 


authority I at least soin a manner. 

“« Al,”? I said to him, as we were being conducted to our chambers— 
** Al! when you have shown me my and unpacked my trunk 
I shall not require you to fag for me until we return to Stinger’s. I 


should prefer our being on equal terms whilst I remain in your house ; 
in fact, consider me as your companion.” 

He meekly answered, HL yen ;”? but the moment he had stowed 
away my linen and ——- led me “old fellow!’ which, though 
rather prematurely familiar, did not in the slightest d offend me. 


prepared for the worst, : 

‘“Let me see,’ I observed to Algernon, as with crossed arms I 
lounged after him, “how many are you in family? There’s the 
governor, and there’s your aunt: anybody else?’ I knew his poor 
mother had heen dead for many years. 

‘‘There’s my sister Helen, you know,” answered Al; “but she’s 
nobody—she’s only fourteen. You'll like aunt, though. Would you 
mind flattering her a little just at the beginning, if it’s not too much 
trouble ?”’ 

I at once consented to do this. ‘Only fourteen!’’ I murmured, as 
I waved my scented handkerchief. ‘‘She’s quite a child.” 

We crossed the lawn before the house and advanced towards a figure 
leaning over the parapet of the terrace and gazing on the —- 
that sloped dewn into the valley. ‘That’s my father’s favourt 
spot,’’ remarked Al in a whisper, stopping me oy nots “we 
often tell him he has worn away the stone with his elbows. He says 
the English are crazed to rush abroad for scenery when such views 
may be seen at home.”” Before the Squire could be roused from his 
reverie Al had to pull him by his coat-tails as if ringing him up to 
begin the performances of an introduction. 

The Squire’s morning costume struck one as common and 
certainly bore no evidence of his wealth. In the first those 
checked Madras neckties have been cut out of fashion for years, and 
short waistcoats are abominated by any one with the slightest pre- 
tensions to ton. A peep at his square-toed boots determined me at 
once to favour him with the address of my maker. Of course I de- 
tected the brutus in a moment, but its effect was almost destroyed b 
the havoc he had a with his naturally well-disposed whiskers, 
his stiff stand-up collars cut into his poor cheeks as if they intended 
to slice off the results of his good living, I felt that in dress at least 
I was his superior. ; : ‘ y 

“ This is my friend Val Temple, Sir,’’ said Algernon, in a galloping 
nervous manner, which, to my disgust, destroyed all the solemnity 
and importance which I had hoped would grace the ceremony ; “‘ Iam 
his fag at school, and he is very kind tome.” _ 

The Squire settled himself with his back against the parapet, and 
preferred staring at me before he replied. I felt his eye 
about my limbs, up and down and round about, as if I was to be sol 
by weight and he wanted to bid. To remind him that I was neither 
eatable nor in the fancy goods’ 
and buttoned my gloves. 

His reception disappointed me. 


diality which Algernon had led me to The house and its 


expect. 
handsome appointments, the wealth and comfortable luxury of the | 


place, suited my desires to a nicety. I had made up m mind to be 


civil to the family and come and see them frequently. > x 


treat me asason. But, really, his manner of welcoming me was so 
very peculiar and distant that I began to think of return-trains and a 
fly to the station. It was a relief when I heard him begin to 7 
though his words were misty, few, and slowly uttered. ‘Ho! ho! 
So this is Mr. Val Temple, is it? Very agreeable, I’m sure,’’ he was 
obliging enough to remark. 


“His father is in India,” continued Al, evideatly doubtful as to | 


the result of the interview. 


“An officer, Sir,’’ I added proudly, thinking it better the informa- | 


tion should be as correct as — 
‘* How many battles has he been in?’’ asked Al, turning to me, 
For fear I might make a mistake, I replied, ‘‘ All of them.” 


‘‘ How many wounds has he got?” continued Al, working hard to | 


raise me in his father’s estimation. 

To esca) 
Then we 
Squire—as he was in duty bound—to say something. : 

This time he patted us both on the shoulder, and muttered, ‘ Fine 
lads! Good toys! Highly satisfactory! Very much so, indeed !”” 

For our lives we could not have helped laughing. It was a saucy 
thing to do, and every moment I to be restored to my senses 
by some violent measure. Indeed, I kept my eye on the 

uare toes, and was ready, the instant he raised them, to jump out 
of his reach. But on peeping up into his face I saw, to my reli 





remark that was made by anybody, i 
“ae invited Aunt Ruth to take 


days were gone, and 
le—a singularly painful 


they knew me for an enemy. t Algernon epened his 
eyes with astonishment as I made my self-sacrificing reply ; for, 
child! how could he comprehend my deep motives, more Tapecially as 
only the day before I had raised fourpence at usurious interest and 
sent him out to buy treacle ? 

How anxiously I waited for that moment when Aunt Ruth would 
rise to retire to the drawing-room! I had worked hard and suffered 
g-cat privations rather than sacrifice the importance of that moment. 
should I, like a child, be e to follow her to the teatray, or 
should I be left with the Squire to finish the bottle? As I rose to open 
the door for the retiring lady my agitation was such that for a second 
I fancied somebody must have hampered the lock. 

Aunt Ruth never looked so angel-like as when she uttered the 
words, “I shall not allow you gentlemen to remain long over your wine.”’ 

“You tlemen!’’? It was nobly meg though I should have 
preferred her leaving Algernon out. There was a coquettish twinkle 
in her eye, charmingly saucy and flattering, almost as if she considered 


me worthy of the honour of flirting with her. — 

A bottle of claret was ordered, and the Squire, stretching himself 
out as if he wanted the wine to trickle down to his boots, began to sip 
his glass and talk. 

«Pond of shooting, Mr. Temple? Of course, yes, Thought so,”’ 
he observed, looking towards me. Pat 

I had merely bowed in my bey liking to confess that as yet my 
shooting experience had been limited to firing sixpenny cannons against 


the school slates. 

«‘ Gentlemanly amusement,’’ continued the Squire; “‘ very much 20, | 
and healthy. You'll find a nice piece of turnips on Brompton’s Farm,” 
he added, turning to Al. 


“ Ti 


) me, | in an chirpy tone which scarcely 
with his words, ‘ Will Teague! a bad man, Mr. Temple, a bad neigh- 
bour, Sir ; hates me, and so on !”’ 

“Has he been 


op % eck 00 ST cod yung Ge ow wien’ 

“ = tee Sees ma” Saaeeeed ho Gee, in his pleasantest 
manner. ‘He bothers us all, Mr. Temple. He is a disgrace 
parish, Sir; a bloodthirsty man, Sir—disagreeably is so. Drinks!’ 
“T wish he'd take offer to buy his filthy land and go away,” 
cried Al, earnest] y; nobody else would ¢ive hina oxo i ” 


sat Nea tm be ese 


almost made me laugh; “ ith 
ay ae .”? This last grief so tickled him that he struck 
eee ee smartly, and made it smack like a whip. I think he hurt 
he rubbed the place, ined his palm, and grew solemn, 
were Se Se 8 ee pital fm at 
Teague transported for life ; ii vagabond 
only committed these offences on his own and the law couldn’t 


me, an oO ons. Thinks to me out of a 
f man !—never shaves !—sleeps in his trousers! 
Horrible !’’ 
**T can smell his pigsties from the terrace,”’ chimed in Al. 


‘‘ His cinder-heaps,’’ added the Squire, ‘‘ are distinctly visible from 
on them, 
egg- 


; list of sorrows worked me up into an uncom- 
fortable, irritable state. ‘Shall I go and talk to this man ?”’ I volun- 
teered, with a recklessness that must have enchanted the Squire, but 


the moment alarmed me. 
about to make me a most polite answer when 


. his flattering o in a burst of loud and 
disrespectful la iter. ‘*You,”’ he cried, with es i 
‘you! Why, Val, he'll Ww ive.” A young man. 
frowned on him like a fortress with all my manslaughter power, and 
i had not Aunt Ruth at 


Whilst Aunt Ruth was sipping her coffee, the diamond rings on 
g like fireworks cach time she raised. her 





department, I shifted my legs, coughed, | i 
It had not that warmth and cor- | 


had I walked 
hoped that the Squire would ultimately become attached to me and | 


being accused of exaggeration, I answered, ‘“‘ Hundreds.” | 
th rested on our tongues, and waited patiently for the | Whig 


> ° | 
uire Ss 


relief, | the Earl of 


examining pictures. There was one 
} SS ea a fancy greatly, from th i of 
o gentleman's ebtiiude” ~ % Se vIn tinck 
| velvet smalls, and wore his 


‘That is « prime, -fed, family specimen,”’ I whispered to Al. 
“Ask Aunt Ruth about him,”’ whispered back Al; “ you'll win her 
heart before she has time to defend herself.” 


juest. 

| dreadful man. Tt's old Ral h Mayd: 
| his sex,’’ she sighed. ‘If I had my will that picture should be hung 
| in chains. He blighted the tama , Mr. Tang; reduced m —<~ 
4 4 ive bi ¢ 


simply country gentlemen.”’ 

| Auné Ruth also confided to me how one Isaac Mayduke (his 

it was, she observed, in a lumber-room a-top of the old piano), 

| having a desperate quarrel with Viscount Bannister, the eldest son of 

en Dee eee See nobleman to 

| sovereigns agai im all the way to London-bridge. Aunt Ru 

| appeared to be partial to these ancestors with the ready cash. 

ily potigres,” she told ma, waving her hands © t until her 

reminded of y 

mounted on rollers with a beauti 

used on grand occasions in the drawing-room as a firescreen.”’ 

I saw Aunt Ruth was gradually falling in love with me. She once 
maidenly reserve so far as to p! her finger—the one with 

the ruby and emerald ring—on my waistcoat. That was at the 

dropping of the guineas, when her excitement was entirely beyond 

| control. 


i 
: 


footmen parted with the entire and Rasher- 
ham four thousand a for ever. ‘*Gone in the 
shi of cards,”’ cried aunt. “ had to remove the 


lumber-room simply because the colouring is consid 

How much longer the family confessions would have lasted I cannot 
say, but at that moment the Squire polished off his fortieth wink, and, 
rousing himself, inquired of me in a loud voice, ** How many battles 
did you say your father had been in, Temple ?’ 

** All of them, I believe, Sir,”’ I answered. 

“ thanks. And how many wounds did you say?” 

“ Hundreds, Sir,” I replied. 

I began to suspect he was quizzing me. 

“Bless me! I’m obliged! Very cheering !—extensively so,”’ he 
mumbled, as he settled back into his cushions for a fresh forty. 


I dreamt of Will Teague, and thought he had caught me with a 
fishhook baited with a raisin. We were arguing together whether I 
| was a pheasant or not, when Al awoke me by knocking at my door 
| to know if I was awake—an absurd proceeding. By my watch it was 

seven, an hour which is suited to the brute creation, but is quite out of 
| character with a reasoni being whose breakfast is or him. 
| We inspected the Mayduke outbuildings and cattle. I was greatly 
| affected by the superfine tail ing to the chief . Ina 

quiescent state it swept the lawn like a bush-harrow, and, when put 
| up, it exceeded in circumference the gig-umbrella. 

** Noble bird !”’ I exclaimed, fired with poetry. ‘‘ Well may other 
fowls hide their diminished heads when you raise your extended tail.” 

** You may have it if you like,” said Al. The expense of packing 








up the tail for removal forced me to decline the offer. 


An Alderney cow, with a breath that would have flavoured tea, 


the over it to-morrow, Sir,”’ answered Al. | 

“* You'd better in in Norton’s stubble,” continued the Syae, 
planning out our da: 8 sport, ‘‘ then work up towards Cocker’s - 
ve Teague | 


bothering you again, father ?”” asked Al, whilst I, _ 


‘* You may have her, too, if you like,’”’ was Al’s 
e also presented me with a pig and @ pup, some poultry 


: 
| 
i 


‘ i “ » 
"Sid nasty tenement with Sly apoastonnoes Que glance al 
the Fm ame Presa gee to win my sympathy for the 
pede. po from it with ; and, to take the taste of 
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way, 
strewing the with bricks ; the of 
the thalch ths wind wen exkcn ait ap the rafters 
through the sodden roof. There were no flowers in the garden, on) 
elena, ae ee ees with their snouts. k 
donkey, in an attitude 0 prisoner in 





too late, fer she had seen me and was staring. 
“* My girl, Mr. Temple. A great favourite here Sir, and, I warn 
tf an unmerciful tyrant.”” This i uction 
yduke’s daughter. I, poor 
boots, and would 


comb. 


er shi It was very pleasant, too, to w 

je plane into her brother’s countenance) and notice the dif- 
: t expressions of her features as she listened to his nonsense, the 
ps 


ua any sisters ?’’ she inquired, point blank, but in a voice 
that would have set an insult to music. a 

‘** One, but I have never seen her,’’ I ied. 

** Never seen her!’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘that is the same as having 
no sister.’’ She also asked most kindly after my its; what my 
mother was like; whether she was tall or short ; if I was like her; 
and how she dressed. 

“T do not remember my mother,’’ I answered. 

This made her sad. She drew closer to me and looked into my face 
with an incredulous stare, but my looks upheld the truth, and she 
believed me, monstrous as it proc. § ** You are like me,”’ she sighed. 
= remember my mother, but I like our graveyard better than 

I had also to reply concerning my father. Was he rich? Was he 
brave? Washekind? Was so many things ? 

**T do not remember my father,’’ I answered, moved almost to 
tears with the thoughts she had roused. 
eens Se Sak Dame, 8 ee wee ree barton nfod, ond 

me she my in hers i up 
into my moistened eyes. Perhaps she feared that’ my rl ay norte 
might influence hers, for she glided to her father’s side and clung to 
his arm tightly (although it seriously interfered with the paper he 
was reading), looking towards me while, half defiantly, as 
though, poor child, I could whisk away that stout-built Squire and 
make her, like myself, a stranger to her parent. 

My examination being over, I descended from the witness-box and 
entered the house, “ do think of Helen?” asked Al. 


“I haven't thought at all,’ I answered. “She wouldn’t give mo 
time. I'll tell you in a year’s time.” 
“You are to marry her, you know.”’ 
“‘ Then I'll tell you in years’ time.”’ 
At dinner Helen insisted on sitting next to me. From the interest 
she took in ev: I did she evidently considered me the most 
thing dangerously ill and 


unhappy of ind. It was very like bei 
having a nurse by one’s side. 

Nevertheless, I was considerably startled by the question she put 
when, later in the evening, we were shaking hands at bedtime. 

**Can you dig ?’’ she inquired. 

“Of course I can dig,’’ I stammered. ‘ Everybody — that is, 


anybody—can dig.” 
“Tam glad of that,’’ she observed, without taking the slightest 
notice of my confusion, ‘I shall want you to-morrow,” 


Algernon was wreth when he found on the morrow that Helen 
required my services to labour in her garden, They had a fearful 
quarrel about me. 
| You shan’t!’’ said he. 
| “I shall! ”’ said she. 

It was put to me pointedly whether I would go fishing with Algernon 
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day 
made 


| oy had, to my sorrow, 
home. 


, 1s 
and rendered the 


I soon discovered she lacked "i in her operations, and wasted 
my time woefully by changing her plans. I had scarcely pulled up 
weeds enough to fill my hat than I was dispatched for a watering- 
for the refreshment of a sickly geranium, supposed to be dying of 
thirst. Yet scarcely had I given the poor Scan of Gath when 
I was commanded to put down the can ordered away for a hand- 

stared ab her tn ectenidtement, halt dstermined 
nove Perey looked so wise and solemn, and the 
hat became her so mightily that I went 


** Hoe path” was 
** Faster!’’ she cried; and 

I think, we'll dig,” just as I was settling to 
We did not dig, but I did. Idirected her attention to the 


clinging. 
*“Dig!’’ she exclaimed with overw i ignity, and stampi 
her foot so violently that she nearly Pat pare Soy 404 
Trembling before her anger, I thrust the spade into the ground with 
such force that the earth yielded like butter. ‘Where shall I putit?”’ 
I asked, holding towards her the lump of mould. 

_ ‘For the present you may put it down,’’ were her orders. “I’m 
tired. You may sit down on the barrow fur a little time and talk to 
me.’ I gratefully obeyed her, and sat meekly looking into her face 
and awaiting her pleasure. 

ter glancing at me for a second, she exclaimed, ‘‘ You're in a 


rage!’ 
Tslmost fell off the wheelbarrow. ‘I can assure you,’’ I began. 
“You're in a dreadful insisted. 


“Upon my honour,’’ I commenced. 
_ You are sulking,” she cried, slapping her little hands with such 
violence I expected every minute she would break them. ‘‘ Your mow! 
looks very wicked.’’ 


uy tol atime 
I was abeut to speak my mind on the subject, but on 


tem to-morrow ? she asked. Then, witha 
business look, she said, ‘* What shall we do to-morrow? I must have 
some primrose-roots for the border, and there is Fid~ *, wash. Which 


shall we do?”’ 
Fido was an abominable spaniel. With an effort, I rebelled against 


Fido. 
** He’s very good,”’ she pleaded. 
“TT will not wash Rae asserted. 
** Tle doesn’t splash.”’ 
** Not for five pounds.”’ 
** It doesn’t t 


i obedience, in an instant there was a umination, 
and every feature was at work answering to her delight. 
Algernon was jealous of his sister's influence over me. Whenever 


he met me in attendance upon her he would blurt out in his big- 

chested way, ‘‘ You came here to see me, and not Nell. What are you 

ing with her for?’’ But Helen had only to turn her queer little 

beckon me with her finger to counteract poor Al’s pleadings. 

She had threatened me that if ever I disobeyed her she would make 
me hem dusters, and I was afraid. 


is perfectly impossible. 
“You hear, Al?’’ I would mumble meekly. ‘‘ She wants me.”’ 
_‘*He shall come with me, whether you want him or not,’’ bounced 


ing look 
rostrated to the dust 


was p: 
I felt as if 


subject. 

‘* My dear 
telling her 
put anend to this nonsense.’ 

** Nonsense !’’ echoed the Squire. 

‘* Remember, my dear Frank,’”’ continued Aunt Ruth, staring hard 
to see whether it was an accidental or a mocking echo; ‘‘ Remember, 
my dear, this Mr. Temple is a 8 
humble opinion it is, to say the least of it, excessively imprudent to 
allow him to be so tly with Helen, filling her giddy head with 
a pack of absurd rubbish.” 

** Rubbish !”’ exclaimed the echo. 

Aunt Ruth turned —_ 
at him. ‘ Occasionally, Francis, it is well to be serious, and listen to 
advice,” she remarked, ‘‘I simply wished to remind you that Mr. 
Temple is a young mae of eighteen, and Helen will shortly be fifteen. 
Unless you w prefer their forming some ridiculously romantic 
attachment which will annoy them through life, I would humbly sug- 
gest that they should be less frequently together, and this intimacy 
checked before it becomes troubleso: all.”’ 


ay)? she observed to the head of the Maydukes, after 


me to us all, 

“* Poor things!’’ muttered the Squire. 

“*]T am waiting for answer, Frank,’’ observed Miss Ruth, 

*‘ Poor children !’’ he murmured. 

«Am I to understand, Francis,’ asked Aunt Ruth, with freozi: 
dignity, “ that 3 approve of Helen's unaccountable intimacy wi 


this —S - 

« Poor bes !’’ said the Squire, looking up at her and laughing, 
‘Jet them be happy while they may.”’ 

But Aunt Ruth was not far wrong in her suspicions, h the 
Squire refused to believe her warning. ‘‘ Nearly eighteen” is a high] 
sensitive age, and peculiarly adapted to the instantaneous process ; 

1 confess openly that I more 

romise me a present of his sister. So highly did I now 
estoem that young lady for her many virtues, inclnding the colour 
of her hair, the expression of her eyes, and the shape of her face, that 
I actually went to the poetic extreme of sowing mustard and cress in 
the form of her name, and afterw: for fear the salad might betray 
me, eating the same with all the relish of the devouring passion. 


When the weather was fine it was a practice with the Squire to pass 
the half hour between the first and second dinner-bells walking briskly 
on the terrace to his appetite. There was an imposing 
dignity about this gentleman's afternoon’s “ get up’’ which gave me 
the impression that he had passed the morning drawing thousand- 
pound cheques, He looked stiff, clean, and healthy. For the first 





= should like you to talk seriously to Helen, and 








| addition to the atmosphere. With closed eyes he continued to pull 


te us all, andin my | 


the delinquent and looked crushing-machines | 


once reminded Al of “his liberal | 


| more ; but, fortunately, his tho 





ples 
been half as white as the smoke that curled about them I should have 
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half-hour after putting on a shirt collar he was always haughty and 
military in his ing. With his hair and whiskers brushed severely 
to the t, with his wristbands reaching to his knuckles, and his 
shoes creaking a penny trumpet accompaniment to his march, his 
presence was to me so ouqcongy majestic that I considered it 
an honour to keep step with him. z 

On such occasions it was our conten, whenever be SB 2 Bille patty 
to lean over the parapet and look towards the residence of W 
Teague, Esq. The Squire seemed to take an interest in everything 
that concerned the wicked William’s property. ‘‘ Bless me!’’ he 
would say; ‘‘ The white sow has farrowed; and a fine litter it is.”’ 
Or, lege ae might with his quick eye pick out some object of 
interest on cinder-heaps, and o e, ‘Surely, I can ive the 
shell of a lobster.’’ But there was no ice in his remarks. ‘ 

We began to remark that Mr. Teague was never to be seen walking 
about his grounds. I was impatient to behold this mortal foe of the 
Maydukes, but, stare when I would, —_ or late, the only living 
creatures that met my were the pigs. But that the chimney con- 
tinued to smoke, I should have concluded that William Teague, Esq., 


was defunct, 

It was Helen’s opinion that he was ill and ought to be seen to; 
Aunt Ruth protested that we were ing our wits uselessly, for 
the man sometimes laid in bed for a month right off; Algernon was 
pre to that he had been tipsy for years; and the Squire, 
taking more lofty ground, asserted that his enemy’s mind was torment- 
ing him for his prosecution of the Maydukes, he dared not face the 
daylight. Every day at dinner some one was sure to ask, ‘‘ Who has 
seen Will T: ?’? and every day the question was followed by silence. 
ved to have a peep at this curious being, even though 
he set his pigs at me or pelted me with his cinders. time 
for ing to the dreary abode of the learned Stinger was 
close at hand, and no time was to be lost. Without telling any one 
of my intentions, for fear I might be considered a traitor in the camp, 
Ione morning crept away from Mount Carmel—cautiously, as if I were 
carrying off the plate. Keeping on the shady side of the I 
darted off towards the cinder- at a pace which would have di 
When I reached the lane which turns 


ped over the bank to see if an 
Siege atte et ha ae Ae 
a ing- pointing my toes over the puddles pping 

the ruts elegant. There was no chance of my mistaking my way, 


ing, and grunting like lions, as though they looked upon me as 


deli eating. 

To ascertain the position and force of T I looked through a 
window ; but the cobwebs were as thick upon the panes as wire blinds, 
and I could see nothing but the dim outline of a wine-bottle with a 
candle in it and a few tum-pots. x= alternative was to 
to the door and listen. I heard a groan. I san a voles tay exh” On, 
murder, murder! Curse the legs!’’ Painfully excited and alarmed, 
I tried to withdraw ; but six mud-stained pigs, with snouts flat and 
trying to trousers, and I 


push up my suppose I 
voice that had called “* Murder:’’ now 


guessed 
the most 


mouse. I stared at Mr. Teague, and he, raising himself in his bed, 
his arms, as a dog sits, and per- 
made a parish 


vish tone, and, overcome by the 
Fock on his i 
no baccy ! no nothin’, but only rheumatiz, rheumatiz 
rheumatiz!’’ Suddenly remembering as | = he turned round 
y and said, “* Look here, Mister'! on’t want no more tracks ; 
so take ’em to them as has ody haley Bret but, if you area 
Christian and likes to do good, I wish you'd step round to Mrs. 
Muggis’s for a ounce of baccy. Say it’s for me, and she knows.”’ 
Blinded by his agony, the miserable creature did not remark that I 
wore @ crimson cravat and a i 


filling it with the weed, I completed my 
ding a to the bowl. Soon I had the pleasure of seeing 
him suck the flame into the pipe and the fumes into his mouth, gaping, 

smoke, after 


ance at his nostrils; and if 


Se eee St Be teteeee ee 


and I, having nothing to do. ee eS ae 
por our Tongue ould have so obstinately refused 
his rich neighbour’s generous offers, and should cling so tenaciously 


of this loathsome habitation! On the window- 
ranged bottles of every description—wine, ink, pickle, 
and blacking—besides gallipets, treasures of old iron, a cow's horn, 
flax, and bits of candle. 
sad and unholy, and showed that Mr. Teague acted 
system, and was wrong to remain a elor. 
Another feature in Mr. Teague’s domestic economy was that he not 
only did his washing at home, but also his ing; for hanging from 
a string eee & ae ee ore and something like a shirt 
that had “ braved a thousand years.’’ there been a Mrs. Teague 
I doubt if she would have encouraged her husband's ulations in 
the fur trade so far as to have alloweda bunch of rabbit-skins to — 
against the cupboard door, or have taken sufficient interest in the 
memnindbunes i to 


** Since you ain’t brought no tracks, what did 
. ~ J not have puzzled mo 
hts suddenly diverged into a mercan- 
tile channel, and relieved me of the trouble of replying. It was the 
sudden idea of a thoroughly business man who likes to turn a penny, 
no matter how. - 
** You don’t happen to want about three stone of tracks, do yo?” 
he asked. 
“T’ve got over a hundred of ’em, as they’ve gied me—all clean and 
beautiful reading. You shall have ’em reasonable.”’ 
* Have you read them? ”’ I asked, beginning to think that William 
, Eaq., was not only a dirty old man, but a wicked old pagan 
into the bargain, 


*« Never could read pri tings)” he replied, in a confidential manner 
“‘ When the letters is white on black—such as ‘ Beer to be 
drunked on the premises’ or ‘ will be persecuted’—why, I can read 
such as them by the hour; but the a knocks me out of 
eyesight. Names on carts I’ve got at, likewise milestones and turn- 
pike-tickets. But if you ain’t brought no tracks, and won’t buy no 
tracks, what are you up to?”’ : 

I stammered out something to the effect that I thought he was ill, 
and came to see if he required assistance. 

‘*Well, you ain’t made a mistake this time,’? moaned the poor 
wretch, sorrowiully, as he tossed about in his miserable bed—a purple- 
stained four-poster, with an arched roof not unlike an ambitious toy 
theatre; ‘‘ you can tell your friends as sent you that the rheumatiz 
has underminded my legs most complete, and I —_ as well try to 
walk on bolsters asuse’em! Look here,’’ he ad determined to 
poe Ss wee Se ees oe Be. I wi from my heart 

e had not i this self-torture necessary ; I would have 
believed him without seeing his ing eyes and compressed lips, or 
hearing his moans as his body quiv with the agony. I sprang 
forward, ing him to remain at peace, and assuring him that such 
painful evi of truth were not required. 

When he had somewhat recovered from his torment he looked up 
into my face, and, shaking his head solemnly, panted forth, ‘‘ I can’t 
imagine why one of the p of Egypt warn’t therheumatiz. That 
would have heen enough without the others. You might have all the 
Jews in the world, welcome, if my knees was only a little easier 
in the jints. O dear, and God bless you! I’m - 

I stood by this silly creature’s bed consoling him with words of pity 
and ons to do what I could to help him in his trouble, almost, 
indeed, undertaking, had he insisted on it, to see to the cinders and 
the pigs, or anything he pleased ; for in his half-closed eyes the tears 
were collecting about the lashes, and all my impulses were charitable. 

My services were accepted in a most eccentric manner. He asked 
eS SS Sey ee sack from an excessively un t 
hamper. I did so, and a fine tabby cat jumped actively from the 
basket. I th t this novel and funny. The invalkid, at the sight 
of puss, instantly roared forth, “Kill that cat—kick her till she 
dies!’ Of course I did not do so, but stood still, stiff with surprise 
at his singular request, when a twinge of pain quelled his fury and 
restored his senses, ‘‘She’s been eating my soup again!”’’ groaned 


2. 
On looking into the ham: I beheld an iron filled with liquid 
oking into the hamper > baa 


and inf " AAO ® — eh td 
inquired. ™ y was satisfactory, for what 
I understood to be “What & musey!”” He further di me te 
draw the fire er and warm up this liquid. 


lying to Mr. 
cont and 


He was seem- 


officer in the army—I, who stood so high in my own esteem—lai 
hold of the pot-handle. ‘‘May the cripple’s meal comfort him!” 
was my oy See Nay, when he me fetch a straw - 
e and, holding it as a strainer, filter the broth through it, I did 
not even laugh, though my sides were moving. ** There was coals in 
it last time,’’ explained the invalid, “‘and my teeth ain’t what they 
MAWhen a last T wished Mr. 
en at i . Teague a good morning, pi' 
strong hold upon me and influenced my reason. Aa t tow the 
fresh air and got away from the cinder-heaps my judgment revived. 
Icame to the conclusion that William Gea. wen © Beinn 
proof that man was an animal. I decided in my own mind that it 
was impossible for a human being to be more degraded than the dirt- 
stained Teague. Yet, thought I, it is but a poor worm, working only 
its own evil, and harmless to others. What might not I m have 
been if, like this Teague, my lot had been decreed among swine and 
to lead their life? By what blessed ordinance was it that I was born 
of Colonel Temple instead of this cin ? i there 
was a sign that the grace of Heaven still rested on the cripple’s 
for as I left him he blessed me, ing, ‘* God’s comfort warm 
ve cheered me! ”’ 


Feng It seemed to me that it was my honest duty to tell him 
Helen stared with her eyes at fall magnifying focus, and Aunt Ruth 
ve a little and laid down her knife and fork. ‘‘ Now tell me 

a ap oy and = deceive me,’’ she exclaimed, “is it 
I related all I had seen and heard, from ins of the pigs 


and the moaning of the sick man, to the wre of the dirty 
home and the misery of its dirty owner. 

** Bless me,”’ cried Aunt Ruth, “this is dreadful! He must have 
embrocation stuff and beef tea.”’ 


The Squire inquired if he might have the honour of drinking wine 
with me ? 





Stinger. 
how prison-like would that gaunt, 
contract rationsand wholesome 


at my disposal the numerous 
I noel not say that I allowed 


"s that 
uke had 
me that Al should 


had 
him liberally of these good things. 

Soon it was whispered amiong the young fellows at Sti 
Temple was in love with Mayduke’s sister, and that Ma 

i to make her marry Temple. It vexed 

ave betrayed my secret, though it gained me great importance among 

my companions, many of whom were of opinion that I had foolishly 

thrown myself away. I was at that tender age when love may be 
called spontaneous combustion. 

It is always curious to trace the phenomena of violent emotions on 
different subjects. With me love first attacked my yt ee that 
with such venom that the sight of mutton and beef blanched m 
cheeks. But for a dietary of I must have withered. 
became romantically sympathetic and gave pennies to the little boys. 
My notions of delicacy were also quickened, and if a youth used 

I instantly kicked him. Even the servant-girls noticed the 
alteration in ——— and favoured me with their commiseration, 
80 — I could have hot water from the kitchen whenever I pleased. 

m: 
ts 


importations on Dr 
Mount Carmel, and my respected agogu 
with a small clay idol, whilst I sent to the Squire such a hamper of 
conflagrative condiments as would have won a peerage from a fire king. 
I had written to my dear ee oe account of the 
| Maydukes, informing her that the most beau girl in England 
up to that date was called Helen. My dear parents, grateful for the 
hospitality extended to their homeless son and heir, with Eastern 
i their thanks in presents of great value. 


Fee 





Snes Beath onus 0 letter and a cashmere shawl, smelling of ouli, 
and heavy with its golden embroideries ; whilst for the lovely Helen 
came anotherfetter, and a workbox so beautiful that I did not dare show 
it even to the servant-girls, lest they should slay me in my sleep for the 
Teague 
the 


} 


| sake of the treasure. I remember, too, I also sent to Will 
| Esq., a bottle of curry-powder, imagining it must be good for 
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p his martyred nose. 
Christmas seemed to me to fall unusually late that year, bye he | 
wi 


my wideawake on its revered hatstand! 
wan an the pula of euking Liss to shop inte’ a [rivets soem and give 
was on int o! i im to step into a private room gi 

me his aaing and his daughter’s hand. The instant I caught sight 
of Helen I was seized with a cramp in the side, brought on by a 
sudden shortness of breath. 


I had been told by that his father kept up Christmas in 
the good old English style, but I certainly was surprised to find the 
house completely crammed with visitors. We sat down sixteen to 


y 
dinner on the day of our arrival, 
on the morrow. To 
resources of the establishment had 


ee Se fa lank on Oe 
been ctestehed out to the veage of 
was 


been made up in my room, which, by the t 
cosupied.. ‘t Who the deuce can it he?’ I thought to myself, as I 
stared at some neat teaus and a rather of 


- iepla 
hairbrushes on the toi c was y solved, 
the Hon. Titus Skellington walking room and slou 
about it as if he had taken it on lease. - 

, low fellow. His very first question was very rude. 


nasty 
“Do you snore?”’ he asked. 


“IT do everywhere,” the candle and 
lighting a cigar as thick as a sa ‘ 

Of course, after this insult, I had but to choose between two courses 
of action—either to lash me homer! henge Yo oe his ae 
conduct with resignation. ooked at him with withering con‘ 
and let him smoke. He had small eyes, a low forehead, and a large 
mouth. He was what is called a “‘ knowing one,”’ and, as some stable- 
boys have it, “‘up to a thing or two.’’ Not contented with the pro- 
fuse hospitality of Mount Carmel, he had brought with him in his 
trunk a small cellar of brandy, some of which he proceeded to mix in 


the toothglass and imbibe. 
Yet it is one of Nature’s laws that mortals cannot sleep for many 
nights in the same room without a familiarity being established. So, 


expecting the anno 
What a brate you ase to sleep!” Mr 
when, by his tho 
“T take a 


Occasionally, when aroused in this way, 
slumber, and there was nothing for it but to 
imp. I learnt frem his confessions that he was 


F 


by | he stayed my arm by saying, 


“Not to- t, old fellar; it will make 
too much noise. To-morrow we'll have alittle go in and decide 
it, old fellar.’’ There was reason in this. I put down my bolster 

| and went to sleep on it. 





on my Helen 


: allied engl fastens’ in for 


detested 
watched spi 5 
y hand was the arm of Titus; 


. 
: 


which the 


m: 
at the fellow, I contented myself y eos So 
that he rapped m: knuckles smartly with a hai 


aEEEE 


; 
i 


7 


F 
Ha 


ul 


What wasI todo? I was a raving maniac, and afraid to show it; 
forced to behave like a sensible 
laid Helen and told her I must 


do 
The Se ee f and 
unk? place for my Purp Saab oad on kgs y *- 


shelves aroun 


over the fruit. 








man of the town came up stairs in such a 
lively mood that, after imploring him in vain to let me sleep, I found 
it more philosophic to face the evil and allow him to talk he was 
ired. He was in wonderful spirits and hi pleased with himself. 
Occasionally he punched my ri 
I moaned and grunted and tried to buy him off: 
thousand ci if you'll let me be quiet ; two 
‘No go, Val! 1 don’t believe you’re worth a penny 
ied. ‘‘I want to consult you, oldfellar! Wake up 
You know I was ordered to get married, but I never was a judge of 


bore, end te com 
One night this wil 


face; and, mind you, I the tender hair on the temples to be very 
bright and to onli little lovelocks.”’ 

‘*So do I,” criedthe brute, slapping histhigh. ‘‘ Keep it up!’’ 

‘¢ Her mouth,’’ I continued, waving my hand tosilence him, ‘‘ must 
be no larger than a grape may enter; and when she closes her lips 


y 
“ recat bed v listening, Val. What is it ?’’ she replied, without even 
“Helen!” I ejaculatad for the third time, with even stronger 


ippins. 
on,”’ 


‘ou,”’ I stammered, ‘‘ I love 
Yall” she said calmly, whi the 


through 
t, if = do n«t return my affection, I lose my only object in life, 


tha 
and 

After staring at me for a minute or two, she said, ‘‘ Val! we shall 
beth get scolded for this. Aunt Ruth will say it’s all my fault, and 
gage Wn he angey Wa yon. You had better not tell me any more, 
please ” 

‘Let us make an agreement, Helen,’’ I pleaded. ‘ Will you 


promise me faithfully not to like anybody better than me until you 
“oe age t It is only three years to wait.”’ 
“* How silly you are, ! How can I promise such a thing until 


I have seen this ‘anybody’ of yours ?”’ 
** Well, then, make a solemn vow to me that if anybody should 





they must plump up like cushions. Voice, of course, harmonious.”’ 


‘* My feelings to a spoonful!’’ he roared. ‘“‘ Fire away, old chap; 
I’m listening !”’ : > 

‘‘T like the eyes,” I continued, thinking only of my darling, ‘‘ when 
she is saucy, to sparkle and be sly as a kitten’s; but when is kind 


they must be large and full, and the light must rest on them softly, as 
on velvet, with a dreamy gentleness. 

Now he took up the description. 

‘* And what about the figure, old fellar? Straight and supple as a 
foil, eh! Flat nowhere but in the back, eh? Round and creamy in 
the throat, and just a hint of a double chin? That’s my style, my 
Trojan !”’ 

“The same with me,’’ I murmured, remembering Helen. 

“‘ A waist,’’ he continued, “‘small enough for a dog’s collar, eh ? 
Such little feet you could laugh at ’em, and borrow the sole of her 
boot for a paper-knife, eh? And the ankle, you rascal! Why, an 
ankle like a wrist, eh ?’”’ 

‘The same ne me,’’ I eee. a » 

‘* A hand,”’ he went on, “‘a you could put in mout 
and all, eh? She moves like acat on turf, hunti Lirds. When = 
laughs you ask her from which o she has taken her music, and 
that sort of thing, eh? Well, old fellar! I know a gal that can do all 
this easy, and I am making love to her.’’ 

Having thoroughly studied my Helen’s beauties, I felt savage that 
he should dare to twist my descriptions to the glory of his idol. 
**And I, too!”’ I cried, moving my arms about with rhapsody. “And 
I, too, have seen one as fair; and I, too, love her. Ah! if you only 
knew how pure and heavenly she is! She has no equal! I hide in | 
corners, merely to see her pass! When she talks to me, I am silly with 
delight, and forget to answer. Now you can understand why I am 
thoaghtful and serious. Her life has entered me; I breathe t. h 
her; I laugh and weep with her, because my eyes see no other joy and 
sorrow than hers. She is my hope, my poem, my treasure, and I could 
lock her up for fear another should discover her value and rob me.” 

Mr. Titus stared at me. ‘‘ That’s putting it strong, Val, and I sup- 
pose you mean it, or you wouldn’t kick so much; but I don’t care a 
pin for this gl of yours! I tell you that ~ Helen ’’——. 

‘Helen! Which, what, whose, Helen!’’ I yelled. 

‘* Did I say Helen ?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, Helen! Helen! Helen! you said Helen!’’ 

‘‘Then the murder’s out !’’ exclaimed he; and, —— 
continued, ‘‘ Look here, Val. I told you this by accident, mind! and I 
trust to you not to betray me. She might not like it. I only tell 
you asasecret. I’ve made up my mind to pay off my debts, and 
marry Helen Mayduke.’’ 


ng to me, he 


I leaped up in the bed, and raved at him. ‘‘ No! no! Helen Mayduke 
is my Helen! You are mad, you rave, you shall never have her! 
Deny what you have said ; yi or I will have your life!” 


eld her up to me, 
“ Yield her up! ’’ cried Titus comma. ‘© You shall see us married, 
my boy; you shall come to the breakfast, my hearty, and hear all my 
creditors drink my wife’s health and watch ’em sign their receipts!’’ 


; ~ to love you, you will try to dislike him.” 
“You stupid, Val! that is unjust. Why should I dislike the poor 
fellow because he loves me? ”’ 


** Helen! ”’ I cried, clasping my hands, ‘There is nothing I would 
refuse you for even your merest whim. There is no danger, no peril, 
no sacrifice’? —— 

There were several other ‘‘ Noes’’ to come, but she interrupted me. 

‘*Val, you are talking nonsense; you promise too much. For 
su I had a wicked whim, and were to say, ‘Jump out 
’ of course you wouldn’t; and I shouldn’ 

il, and sacrifice 


; t you 


for a mere whim.”’ 
looking at her full in the face, “than linger miserably and hate my life.”’ 

I have often wondered to myself whether if she had not seized my 
coat-tails I should have to my death. At the time I meant 
my words; she saw that in my pale cheeks and starting eyes; but 
a second of time in such a position is sufficient for the mind to regain 
its calmness. As I looked below the depth frightened me. I thought 
of the cracking limbs and the fearful rebound when I fell a heavy 
lump on to the paved yard. I thought of those fond ts far 
away, whose dear faces were to me, as yet, but portraits, whose voices 
were but penmarks, whose blessings came on paper. My young blood 
of eighteen tocool. I inwardly agreed with H. en that I was 
ridiculous. Now I clutched the window-frame tightly, trembling lest 
my foot might =) and my world end. 

“*O Val! dear Val!’ cried the little creature, tugging at my coat- 
tail, ‘“‘come down again. I'll promise everything, dear Val, but 
please don’t kill y ‘ag 

** You'll promise to try and love me?”’ I inquired, determined to 
dictate my own terms before I surrendered, 

“Yes! yes! I'll begin now.”’ 

“You will repulse everybody else ?”’ 
“Yes! yes! I'll be rude to them and tell papa, if you'll only come 


‘* You will not stick my holly-berries in the beef ?”’ 

“No! no! I'll wear them in my hair; but come in, come in.”’ 

On these conditions I consented to live. She closed and bolted the 
window, and motioned me to the door. The instant we were in the 
hall again she turned upon me in the most cowardly manner, and, 
repudiating all her promises, exclaimed, ‘‘I hate you!’’ I could 
scarcely believe my ears, 


My grand display of desperate devotion, instead of improving my 
position with Helen, seemingly lowered me in her estimation. For 
three days she never even looked at me, and when I tried to force my 

itence upon her she called me ‘‘Sir!’’ and frowned me to a distance, 
wrote letters to her and sent them by the half-crown express, 
but no answers were returned. I waylaid her in her walks, and 
waited in the freezing wind for hours on the chance of meeting her, 








Writhing with passion, I seized my bolster, prepared to level him 
to the earth. But, looking up and making a sign for me to be quiet, 


but she thwarted me by staying at home. My wretchedness was such 
' that I turned to the for consolation and appealed to my dear 








in Indi " " A 
India, telling her my secret and imploring her intercession 


- worny by offended Nell; she has not lnughed el for three 
days,”’ said Squire, ae fondl ather. ‘Come bk 
Nell, who is the enemy? We’ fight him together—slap dash, cut an 


Neil curled her lip and jerked her curls back; whilst Teddy 
Ranger, with all the confidence of an idiot, hoped he had not been s0 
aay othe dene her. , R 

ve as yet, even pleased me,’’ answered Nell, instant] 
him to impalpable powder.” a, ’ 
ing Teddy’s discomfiture amazingly, the conceited 

his xeputation as a lady-killer by trusting, in an 
up at cinging-tate, he had “done nothing 
es,’ 
Neil, *T never look at Pou.’’ 
rude, and so it was (though to me how 
laughed, so that the scolding went for 
ieoee peuped cunningly towards me, and, think- 
forgiven, I also fell to with such excessive laughter that the 
J ite, suggested that it was now my turn 
it, Val,’ added Algernon, “don’t be afraid ! 
a loth speak, I said humbl 
yet id humbly, “‘ If I have 
Miss Mayduke I at once repent my fault and 


is it?’’ cried Ranger, a ing to the company. 
must ightforward question, and not an appeal for mercy.’’ 
pee pe om that I had beatenabout the bush, and cheated, 
ust try again. 

ag ey myself up for lost, I gasped out, ‘Have I offended you, 


to 


such a risk; I might have known that she w not tell an untruth 
for me or anybod . 

y cars with the laughter around; I heard Al shout out 

“ You're in for it, Val!’ and thetworebuked and disappointed monkeys 

with delight. Yet, if they had thought, they would have 

remembered that this private anger and long ing over my mis- 


deeds was the best proof of her affection for me, and arose from grief 
and tenderness. 
‘Forgive poor Val,’’ pleaded the Squire, who had only that day 
the pickles. 
‘Don’t! don’t !’’ screamed the two jealous apes. 
“Poor Valentine !”’ interceded Aunt Ruth, pd: a the shawl about 
her shoulders. ‘I always thought you were such friends, You must 
pardon him, Helen.” 
** Don’t! don’t!’ 


wretched. I never such a 
Algernon deserted me for his rattle-brained 
> Fe » hunting, or skating. Helen 


me to see a 


g 
f 


merchant. 
, having but my own griefs to contemplate, to sit 
dirty old than’'s bosside and indalge bien ie the cal enjoyment 
the recital of his sufferings. I even came to the ion that, 


i 


2 Fg 
i FEE 


Cy 
: 
4 : 


inquiries concerning his health, he replied, ‘‘ No man 
to legs; the pain has gone, but it’s too the use of 
I suppose you've heard as I’ve sold the cinder 


E3 


$y you do : i 
! Yes, I’ve sold San, 
man who was educated for 


ed that, relieved from the cares of business, he must feel 
much happier in his mind. ‘I can’t say as I does,’’ he answered 
sadly. ‘I always were — and having nothin’ to do makes me 
notice the rheumatiz more. was thi ,”’ he added solemnly, 


“of speculatin’ a little in a indoor trade. hat do you think now 


of venturin’ as it for the vermin exterminator—sold wholesale in 
penny packets, eh? That might cheer me.” 

Wishing to soften his animosity towards the good people of Mount 
Carmel, I asked him how he liked the soups and who! e food they 
even then supplied him with. ‘‘Can’teat,’’ he groaned. ‘It’s very 
good of ’em if I wasn’t up to the trick, but I can’t eat. It helps to 

the time looking into the basket and thinking what they’ve been 


ioving for dinner day before. 
wants, for I’m as soon filled as a ounce 
very free on it.’’ 

I reminded him of a phrase 


for the gape dy rk 
the pigs fattens 


; 


the trick,’’ and seed ie 


the Maydukes about his being “up to 
what he meant. ‘Why, don’t you see they are trying to wheedle 
me out of this here bit of land o’ mine? They've been working hard 


began 
and now they’ ve 
ther u ale 
him, and says, ‘Name your price, 
they’ve got down to soup. They sa 
rheumatiz, and we’ll him 
turn his 


cunning? Before his mind could judge honestly, 
my § carry conviction, his body must be cured and his limbs 
recover thei . The days of miracles are > 
The instant I attempted to te his icions he fired up with 


poor land da 
more than 
vid is 


the man’s 


morning I 
Helen would not listen 1 f 
Will Teague, though attentive enough, obstinately refused to believe 
me. I redoubled my efforts, increased my attentions, enlarged my 
ts, but he remained granite, and his talk was like flinging stones. 

It so happened that, my feelings being painfully aro’ by Helen’s 
continued Medain, I was very apt to think more of her in my discussion 
with Mr, William Teague than of the good Squire, whose special 
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pleader I wished tobe. Her name was mentioned at least twenty 
times, and with fifty times more emphasis than that of her worthy 
father. This did not escape the acute penetration of Mr. T e, 
and he did me the honour of remarking on one ion, ‘* You 
seems quite decomplushed by that Mayduke girl.” A few days 
afterwards he amar sage an elaborate uire’s 

character, so y exemplified by his 


P 
by observing, ‘‘Your remarks for Mayduke’s daughter is most con- 
oa i her. 


her books, and last and 
Squire, on hearing of my ambitious ho: would first lock me out of 
the house and then lock up Helen in it. en I had finished my love- 


when keeping company with the young woman at the Willmg Mind 
oo he “nal ox in respects to reading and 


es what I say.’’ 

My indignation at this deli insult made me spring from his 

bedside with a jerk that nearly topped over the yes — ine. 
?”’ I cried. 


¢ = dare you insult me with such gross and brutal 
“ 


brain must have been turned for me to have taken you into my 
ence. You shall never see me again.’’ 
As I snatched up my hat to depart he tried to rise from his bed and 
follow me; but, restrained by his infirmity, he threw his arms about, 
beating the bedclothes and striking his bosom. ‘Stop! stop!’ he 
cried. ‘You mustn’t go. I can’t bear it. Tell me how 
me to think, and tell me what you wants me to say, and I 
on yon wan, Sh ep! ee ou’re all I’ve got and all I cares 
When you comes I’m glad of life. You was the fust to bring 
comfort ; ila ae atiet ies 





penter’s job and set the s; a Ce 
I sat down again and we talked about Helen, 
There was a storm ; it was sailing with the wind straight 
an Steger Dering for Ouniciden, oot “os 
id. I was at Stinger’s, i 1 ying glu! 
tonously, ——_ double oo of to a map through 
both eyes, loading myself to muzzle 
whan the shenth Handi aver an head and I oo mun batons tae 
did Al think when he aw 0 6 Se Geet Bemea Se maming 
and found me still bending over my utching my head wi 
both hands to keep it to its work; little did he think of the storm 
pres pede pg Bes abe 4 aay oe 
and eyes of flashing lightning, of the high raging words un- 
dering threats that would wreck my jolly-boat unless I threw hope 
— a. % * 
“T say, ” eried Algernon, bursting into my room with my 
letters, ‘here's the Governor been writing to ou. hat can he have 
to say to you?” I read, and we both is unexpected and 


inevitable trial, I started on my journey without even sending a reply 
to vy 4 ming. Poor yy agitation and sym: y 
were such that he nearly threw me late for my train by his insisting 
on shakin 
doing, V 

Ketch and the 
the door. 





With a stern resolve to acknowledge all and retract nothing I 
hastened to Mount Carmel. There was so little time for me to arrange 
my thoughts that I suppose I must have been totally absorbed by 
them, for I nearly devoured one of my lips, and if a railway porter had 
not recognised me I should have susie’ the station. It is 
too, that my breath began to play me tricks as I drove through the 
wonderful iron gates, for I te strike my bosom hard as if some- 
— was sticking there I could not digest ; besides, I was ashamed to 
let the woman at the lodge see my face. But my worst moment was 
when I looked up at Helen’s window and saw the flickering of firelight 
playing on the blind. Was Helen ill? At the sound of carriage- 
wheels the blind was drawn aside and a round head I knew well peeped 
through the glass. Poor Helen! they had made a prisoner of her, 
Perhaps dear Helen had rebelled against king papa and refused to 
obey him when he ordered her to renounce me, and so she had been 
banished to that domestic Siberia, the bedchamber. 

iain call tnajionteg toaeas ¥ tage Gun Ge eaide ete. Oo 
d ion and imagine m iness, icle wi e 
activity of a cat caught thieving ; but before I could raise the knocker 
Thad frst to administer a double knock to my own bosom ; and, 
if I remember correctly, courage answered to my summons some 
minutes before John footman thought fit to notice his. . 

When the Squire entered the library he surprised me | 
my forehead against the mantelshelf, looking into the fire, alm 
crushed with sad thoughts. Brave, good Squire! I could not spri 
forward to grasp his proffered hand as but a little time ago I 
have done. I couldn't return his honest smile a but stretched 
my parched lips into a sickly grin. He was the wall that blocked my 
path—a strong and well-built wall, which staggered even my 
vaulting ambition. There was nothing in his countenance to indicate 
anger ; hiseyes were kindly and gentle ; but I was suspicious from danger, 
and had come armed for battle, so his friendliness I attributed to deceit. 

‘* Val,’’ he began, ‘‘ we have been reading a letter from your mother, 
a letter such as only a noble woman could have written. It isn 
that zen should also read it, and then we will talk together like good 
friends.”’ 

The well-known sun-burnt paper, as if made from mummy rags, the 
well-known writing in faded ink, was placed in my hands, and 
mechanically I moved my eyes along the lines; but if he had offered 
me the wealth of England I could not have repeated a single sentence. 
** You see, Val,’’ continued the Squire, after allowing me to twist the 
paper about for a time, “‘ your mother in India is the first to send us 

r country people English news. She tells me that her son in 
ingland, though he was in my house only a few weeks since and never 
breathed a word of it to me, is in love with my daughter.”’ 

** Yes, Sir,” I replied ; — with impudent boldness, but Heaven 
knows that, though the blood was bubbling in = ears until my head 
seemed to shake on my shoulders, I was merely uttering what I 
thought courageous truth. ‘“ Yes, Sir; I had confessed this to my 
dear mother, and begged her intercession. I do love Helen !’’ 

I suppose he had expected me to beat about the question, and be 
afraid; perhaps he hoped I should deny myself. He opened his eyes 
and stared at me. : , 

«You do one thing well, Val ’’ he observed, when his surprise had 

assed. ‘* You speak the truth as if it were of your breath. I 
Tike you for it, lad! After what you have said our interview need not 
be along one. I have written to your good mother telling her that I 
cannot comply with her wishes because my daughter’s future has been 
otherwise determined.”’ f 

The groan I gave was as if my thread of life had snap ; 
you also told my mother that Helen loves me?’ 1 asked with 
desperate recklessness, little caring what became of me. i¢ 

‘* No, Val,” he replied calmly, **I have not done so because it is not 
true.”’ 

‘* But she does!" I eriod, ——e my palms together, ‘ Itis true !”” 

‘*] think otherwise,’’ he insisted, 


** No—no—no!”’ I retorted. ‘‘ You lock her up; you are punish- 
ing her because she loves me; you keep her with a door between us 
or she would have been here before this, for she saw my arrival. i 


would risk my life that she has told you she loves me. Now, 


honestly, and with that truth you praised in me, not con- 
fessed as much ?’’ 
his ing his tactics Iam positive I was correct in my guess. 


‘* How old are you, Val?’’ he inquired. 

ieee Aang -tadeg prod females dy ts, and then I steadily 

answered him, ‘‘ Soon I shall be nineteen.’’ He put me intoa rage by 
ing. M. Indian blood, I my tongue into a 


op. * Yes, Sir,’’ I continued, ‘I am not yet quite nineteen ; but 
a little time I shall be thirty, and presently | shall be looking at 
rch: i ich corner I will be buried d 


you, 
memory of that dear lady who 


Regeconty vibe me Hed: “Val, be quiet 
e poor me off, sayi . must be qui 
cat teleeeiia ac Yoel aot stay with you. You eons justified in 
making such appeals. J pe ae ol and not be influenced by 


! you have driven the thoughts 


man of ppt 
: I should make a scoundrel of myself,”’ I answered proudly. 
with re I should order you from my 
bea: i 


“Nay, nay!’ he replied, nearly wy L “that is to be man 
call a world’s man, one 

who can keep a wife free from want and care. Come to me when you 
are twenty... ge 
“Two! I > 
* Five !’’ he proposed, 


“ ” 


He sat i 
- 0 oe oes 
“ love may be 


starved out and die for want of sustenance. e only wear mourning 
for the dead for one year, yet I and Helen must be dead to one another 
for nearly four. Then love, —_- it have but a word to hang its 
hopes is full of confidence ; but love is always thinking, and left 
too m it tires out itself, and for relief flies to jealousy, which 
is love’s madness, and so it either loses its patience or in time destroys 
itself. No, I must insist upon letters.’’ 

“‘ Letters or no letters, you have no chance, Val!’ he said in a tone 
that convinced me he had been weighing nicely the probabilities of 
my success, should he yield to my objection. ‘You may send a letter 
or two if the idea eaee ene Pe Soeeh 8 bay wt i 
your misery ; for I tell you plainly Helen’s husband was chosen an 
agreed pa long before she could spell the word. It has been the 
dream of my life. But if you think a letter or two will assist you, 
why—you may sendthem.’’ He left the room before I could thank him. 

So, having struck my bargain, I sat down and began to calculate 
the eternity een nineteen and twenty-three, when suddenly two 
arms = and Aunt Ruth pressed metoherbosom. ‘Oh, 
such work ! work !’’ she cried. oe 
with Helen through the keyhole, and Mr. Mayduke killing himself by 
sitting up till three in the morning, I’m nearly dead. She is so obsti- 


nate she will not take my advice, and he is so cross, I’m afraid to 
make him take - 


and sig 
removing her handkerchief from her eyes but to exclaim, “ 
w 


out sobbing aloud, was, ‘‘ Don’t! dear Aunt Ruth; don’t! ”’ 
deal may be said in a very few words, and we said it. 

Now I was off to college, w by a big heart and with the pluck 
and pride of a Roman legion draughted into one corpus. I worked like 
oe and tried to forget that fifty-two weeks went to the 
— y great holiday was when, without infringing on my promise, 

could write to my Hi aot egy wes was my delicate sense of sub- 
mission to her parent’s wishes that, though it was no of our 
bargain, every address was, ‘‘To the care of Francis Ma 
Whether he ever read the contents of my lovepaper, I cannot say ; 
though if he did I — for th — with them bg own 
punishment, being written in aliar style which, tt insipid 
to the unaffected, is heaven to the initiated. 

Down in the Broyldham valley I had a faithful but dirty friend, who 
posed his dage Pesan Y goes is nights ing that his 
_ were ae + is 

ve upbraided me wi our com; 
often I visited the elites Look of 
enived in the hasy light of early morning mig tnd 
arrived in the ight y i 
ness of the night. It was an indescriba 
the silly news poor Will had 
stupid tittle-tattle gathered 
w though it went no 
church, or that she was looking well 
and full of interest. If it so happened that 
cobwebbed window toward the old 
Helen on the terrace, I felt my heart work better, 
out and cleaned, and I returned to my studies giddy with le 

I had when a boy, with a reckless disregard for the world’s rebukes, 
formed an affection for the dirty old cripple which no jeers nor laughter 
could, sensitive as I was, turn me from. Curiosity hed first made me 
peoanen ey eee ee Now the old man’s 

eart was all my own. 
to me of my chances of 


senses was yo 
loving Captain Fiddell. 





. Its openin: 
instantly, Val! I am nearly 
things and save me, &c., &c.’’ On another occasion she caused me 
such a shock that, in my agitation, I broke my teapot. “ There is 
such a handsome fellow here,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ that I’m lost if Val does 


not send me his portrait. Only, whatever youdo, you must be taken | 


in light brown moustaches,”’ ¢ has since explained to me that her 


| reason for these cruel alarms was that my affections might not fall 


| asleep. 


“Have | 


, and she did me the honour to remark that I 
ag ae ly heb ey tg UI on 
ith my dear parents in Indi up a constant corresponden 

informing them af the success of muy chutes ond how my love affaire 
were progressing. My father usually took upon himself to reply to the 
Pp iary and scholastic portions of the letter, whilst my kind mother 
reserved to herself the pl e of responding to the sentimental 
passages. It had unfortunately happened that my father had cut a 
very sorry figure at Cambridge, his tutor finally advising him to 


never wrote so 














Say pretty | 


| notion, that, no matter what question was put, my invariable 


| relinquish the severer studies as useless and devote all his attention 


to improving his handwriting and spelling. His own failure convinced 
him that learning was a wonderful thing, and he was determined that 
I should become the wiseacre of the family and perform University 
wonders. During the three years I remained tied to the apron-strings 
of Alma Mater the rewards he held out to me doubled at least once in 
the twelvemonth, until, just before the examinations began, they had 
reached the important sum of £400 a year, and, for fear the steam of 
my ambition should not be sufficiently ‘‘up,’’ my dear mother threw 
into my fires a further supply of fuel in the shape of a settlement out 
of her private fortune to the amount of £5000 for Helen’s pin money. 
I flew to my books like a tiger, and tore all the knowledge out of 
them. I sucked them dry and flung away the bindings. I drank 
green tea to keep my eyes open in the night, and opium to make me 
sleep in the day. My brain was like fire, but my memory appeared 
to improve with its forced labour, for in my dreams I often repeated 
which had most bothered me; and if I closed m 


the very passages 
eyes I could conjure up the of the books and read the w. 
distinctly. So nicely did I te what my mental strength could 


endure, that the examinations were scarcely over than I was lying on 
my bed with ice on my temples, and two doctors declaring day after 
day that if I was not better on the morrow no human aid could save 
me. One of the doctors, I can just remember, inquired if I was 
addicted to intemperate habits. 


senses returned a horror crept over me that I was deserted and friend- 


filled 
and it. 
™ mar- 


through. One told me that her 
father had introduced to her my old rival, Mr. Teddy Ranger, 
announcing him as a 
her to be 


portion u a 


letters I thrust into my 
y-and-by, when I read them. It was as much as 
and sense to reflect on the news Helen had sent me. 


the milkmaids. 
own the muddy lane and knocked at Will T 's 5 
answer. owing he was rather deaf, I rattled the latch, calling out 
my name lest I should frighten him ; but, strange to say, even then 
he did not hear me. ‘‘ How sound the ~~ old fellow sleeps!’’ I 
thought, as 1 went round to the window and drummed upon the closed 
= Still no signs of life within. What to do to wake him I did 
not know. 
A woman who had been gathering sticks in Soles passed 
; “* Will Teague’s 


and saw me. ‘It’s no use knocking,”’ she shou 
been gone dead these three weeks or more.’”’ I back to some- 
thing or other (it turned out to be a mound of ), and was glad 
to sit down. 

My friend! I would have given much to have heard his last 
farewell. Did he upbraid me for mew y | deserted him? How often 
had he gasped out my name and listened for my footfall? But now he 


knew the cause of my neglect ; a ee for the life that 
had been spared tome. There been astrange sympathy between 
this poor cripple and myself even to the last, for whilst he was dying 
I was in the arms of death. 
Of what took place after I stumbled away from Will Teague’s hovel 
have a very indistinct remembrance. I have a idea that I 
reached the village beershop, and sat shivering before the fire waiting 
for the day to grow older, whilst the landlady told me some story or 
other about what poor Will’s black sow had fetched; and I also 
remember seeing a great many men drink beer, and remarking to 
myself that it was too early, and they would be ill. I recollect, too, 
that, shortly before I left for the big house, the landlord asked me to 
look at the falling snow, eying it was the first he had seen that 
and I might ‘‘wish’’ if I liked, and I did like, and wished that Helen 
might be mine, and that poor Will hadn't been dead ; but all this was 
seonemboned with the confused memory of one waking from a dream, 
and I couldn’t swear to it. 
My faculties did not perfectly return to me until I reached Mount 
. The sight of the beautifal iron gates and the well-known 
terrace recalled me to myself. It was still too early for the inmates te 
be stirring, so I sat down on a garden seat, and, taking out Helen’s 


letters, began to read them over in, off the snowflakes as 
they fell on the writing. The wind was blowing keenly, and the air 
about my cheeks was like cold 


’ iron; but I was acoustomed to ice on 
the tem: > ne Nearly all my letters had been re- 
when a voice I well knew made me clutch them up — 
‘Valentine Temple! Why are you here?’ asked the voice. It was 
the Squire, always an early riser, who spoke. 
**T am twenty-three,’’ I answered, looking up at him. 





Cam It required 
oe ee eng ae Oe and riveted together to resist the 
pressure that tormented my brain. Strength of limb and strength of 
mind had gone when hope was taken away. 


One by one they came to peep at me, never ing, but looking 


| on with frightened faces, into which I stared with the helpless un- 


pasar eg otf x infant. My en, Soe my only, idea 
was en misjudged my absence, an ht to be informed 
of the causes that had kept me away ; and eo absorbed was I with this 


was, ‘‘I have been ill.”” 1fthey had asked me what was the capi! ot 
Ireland I should most certainly have answered, ‘‘ I’ve been ill.” 
stayed with me, like the faithful fag of Stinger’s time, 


| and Aunt Ruth never rustled into the room without Loy ay me some- 
er 


thing to ease my thirst. Twice I saw Helen, and felt cool hand 
cover my brow; but she came and went suddenly, entering with a 
anger on her lips, and disappearing if the wind but shook the window. 
So I was certain her visits were stolen ones and rank rebellion inst 
the strong man’s orders ; but the sight of her did me more than 
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what the doctor Said would soon set me to rights, and, if it had but 

been left to me to order my own remedy, I should soon have been in 

corpore sano, and, what is more, have my physic punctually. 
hen I was so far recovered that a mutton chop made me laugh 

and feel tipsy, I asked Aunt Ruth to tell me frankly if there were 

any hopes of the Squire relenting. 

**None,”’ she answered. 
say, Al?’’ I inquired, turning to him, who, because 
thought would hope with me. 


«What does Helen say?” I asked, looking at Aunt Ruth. 


**« What can she say ?’’ muttered Aunt Ruth, alittleroughly. ‘My 
dear Val, if it were not for you she would be as good as goid. You are 
the cause of all her misery.” 


Forgetting I could not stand, I ried out, “I will go!” 
‘Whilst you poor Val,” she cruelly continued, ‘her 
ae oe eiiiirte wl yeelt, but falling 
gasped, raise m 

human dle. 

Most this conversation to the 
— paid me a visit soon ards, as if to urge me to 
my promise. 
“You are now twenty-three, Mr. Temple,’’ he , with freezing 
coldness, and drawing his chair beside me. ‘‘ According to our agree- 
ment, I come to tell you that my daughter’s future cannot be joined 

to y 
P too, tried to be cold and distant. “Does she say so, Sir?’’ I 


on m; @ poor 
probably Auat Ruth had re 


confessed her affection for me; the dear letter I 
over so often, the one so filled with tender dreams of happi- 


I said, ordering him so unex- 
“You will find a letter from 


after running his eye over a few 
4 you she is coming to England.’ 
This was great news, and made me tremble doubti 
bered that on aT idge I had thrust 
inte sy pede. **You will find other let 
a week since,”’ I told him, and I had 
one. 


'y, until I remem- 
letters 


ill Teague has left 
Val, you knew of this! 
off sums untold for 


lawyer 
ees 

ou have tricked me 
this 


a 





farmed acres, those loathsome yet precious cinder-heaps which co’ 

not be removed without my sanction. That was Ld that with 

them I might outweigh the fertile fields of Steudville, well-tilled 

ae wil adi this land, Sin” Toead "disturbing him, as I though 
re 4 - . oF? as . = 

from some deep calculation. ; . — 


fis bad 
grass. Name your 


‘*Helen,”’ was my reply. 

Towards the evening Squire Mayduke considered that it would do 
me good if Helen were to enliven (that was the word) ‘‘ enliven’ me 
with her society. 


The fight was nearly over. The Squire walked on his terrace and 
looked at my land and remembered how cheaply he could it. 
Never had this eyesore looked ao villanously i, as now that he covld 
have it on such easy terms. He to pity Helen and say she was 
killing herself. He talked seriously with Aunt Ruth, and doubted 
whether even a father was justified in behaving with such severity to 
- A. Then he would walk out again and look towards the 
plague-spot. 

It was my good fortune, too, to receive invaluable assistance from 
my dear Algernon. On my informing that high-spirited youth that 
in the event of Helen marrying my rival he would be expected to lead 





Miss Ranger to the altar he flew into a passion, and vowed he would | 


have nothing to do with that young lady. 
‘Well, that is cool!’’ he cried. ‘‘She is the ugliest little wretch in 
the county! She hasn’t grown since she was eleven. I can throw 
my leg over her head, bonnet and all. There’s a wife for you! I 
would much rather Dolly, the dairymaid ; she at least has got 
something like a nose. I don’t call two nostrils a nose. It is the 
“ets aoe I - bee ~ yey - 

indi i o on sides, the Squire resto: peace 
his household by quarrelling with Teddy Ranger. 
had been Will to whose memory I erected 
became the show ef the churchyard; not because it 
was a costly monument, but because I had the courage to inscribe upon 

it, ‘‘Here lies the body of William Teague. Shunned and i 
he loved the first who pitied ion gi i ity 
i i The 

Wi 


epitaph, saying that it exposed the family 
had 


story 
miserable old men living in hovels have been much courted 
pam; ince Will’s death. 

By the Squire's desire I offered > 
arrival in England the hospitalities of Mount C > 
which bore them to Europe entered Marseilles harbour 
among the first to spring on board. ‘‘ Mother,’’ I cried, clasping 
to my bosom one whose face I was but half to recognise. 

it, but could 


“‘T am Valentine.’’ She stared into my face, and ki 
my yp i?” asked tall, imperious- 

a ve you nothing to say to ir?” a 
looking gentleman. T Geek bie owt, and geeed on bie bandos 
features until my tender curiosity had passed. ‘‘ They do not paint 
aits truthfully in India, Sir,’’ I said, with ardent admiration. 


father was a gay man, and reli this compliment. 
the Squire saw the vast retinue which accompanied my father 


on his travels he to think more highly of his future son-in-law. 
The i of my father’s conduct also favourably impressed 
Aunt Ruth, and for a long time she laboured under the delusion that 
he was the richest nabob of his day. The appearance of the native 
servants in Idham caused a small revolution, and, but that 
beadle assured that the dark complexion and peculiar 
costume were to the unfortunates, they would have been stoned | 
for play-actors. 

One evening, when we were seated round the fire, the Squire azked 


me suddenly, 
eng in, Val?” 
‘+ All of them,” I replied, determined not to be laughed out of the 
ily renown. 
nn nn 





AUNT SALLY’S CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 
. BY MARK LEMON. 


CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTORY. 
THE meanest-looking street in London is Lottery-place. It ismean in 
the style of preagene boeing mean in the proportion of its houses, 
mean in its very and bears unmistakable evidence of 
noing Sam built by contract and wig Fwy tender. And so it 
was; for pro} , being an ignorant man, who 
had the luck to draw a prize in the last | in land, a.D. 1 
invested his gains in this unsightly silo of Welch an The 


years before the 
pe 5 bay Speen agen pra bear ety 
of his life was to make money called a Com- 


by which he 
an 


Ee 
i 
E 


5 
g 


aff 


had taken Lucy, when she was 
hin,’ 
acquainted wi 
for hi 


only thirteen years old, 
? as he told every one who had known 
anh, cae softhearted men and 


fg 





| lonel: 





Ee 
BEEE 


Hl 


E 
i 
z . 


25 orning i 

obedience to the noisy jangle of the cracked which hung 
bedhead, and whose wire communicated with the sleeping-chamber o 
Mrs. ! Poor Lucy! 


-~ 


and, knowing John Crass to bea safe man, who was 
a better interest than eould be got in the 
those hard savings on John’s note-of-hand. 


tent Aim 


he 


and her 
confiding, why, John Crass kept his money. And possibly this odd 
state of matters was the reason why John had taken Lucy “ to live 
with him,”’ ay Sol ender reer dare story too often, and 
the more so that Philip Norton’s widow was thirty miles from London, 
em for an only brother not much richer than herself. 

ere were times, however, when Lucy might have been seen 
with a smile on her face, and her dress neatly arranged and 
cared for. On those occasions Mr. and Mrs. Crass were making 
holiday either at the theatre, when orders were obtainable, or when 
the steam-boats were taking people to Gravesend and back for a 
shilling, or some other very cheap amusement was to be had; or, 
perhaps, the Crasses had gone to take tea or a rubber with their 
particular friends, the Wrangles; but that could only have occurred 
when the Wrangles were on terms of amity with each other, whieh 


p. And so they would have con- 
of the chapter had they not made confidants 
of their friends Mr. and Mrs. Crass; but from the hour they were 
admitted as seconds into the domestic ring the word on either side was 
‘No surrender!’’ And why? 
he never 


Mr. Wrangles was the absolute of £300 a year, and was 


the last male of his line. Indeed, had ~~ but poor rela- 
tions, and these he discarded long years ago. Mrs. V les had at 
her own disposal nearly an equal sum, and, having q with an 


only sister over the division of the family plate—a silver teapot having 


as she _ **the bone of contention’’—she appeared to be 
oat destitute of a residuary legatee as her rete 


ted, and made to consider 


y se 
i eir best and truest friends, 


| they (J. and J. Ol mie Sgme advantageously in the last wills and 
| testaments of the Ws. 


| ‘A distant “ Here 


Very mean all this; but it is needful to be told, although the reason 
for Lucy’s smiling face and smart appearance remains a mystery. 
CHAPTER IL. 


AUNT SALLY ARRIVES, TO THE GREAT JOY OF HER RELATIVES. 
** Where’s your missus? ’’ said Mr. Crass as he arrived home very 





unexpectedly one afternoon early in November ; and, without waiting 
Ser avcegty, uo peased by Lacy, bavting cleo, * Beas! Johanna, 
my dear, where are you ?”” 


am!’? Mr. Crass to the little back yard 
or en which Mrs. Crass was then festooning with flounders, a 
profusion of that delicacy having visited Lottery-place on a barrow 


that morning. 
WS. Why, what has happened to ase home so early ?’’ said the 
| lady, evidently surprised if not alarm at the unexpected a ce, 
| Very important news, and good news, my love,’’ replied Mr. 
Crass. ‘“‘‘Our’ correspondent at Melbourne (he always spoke of 
himself as “‘our’’ and ‘‘us’’) has written ‘ us’—now take it 


| that your wae, Sa Slagg, is dead ; and, what’s more, he has di 


“How many battles did you say your father had been | ‘“‘ Per 
’ . wld | has att 


| e-nor-mous-ly ‘ 


pot dear,’’ observed Mr. Crass. 
ev — ’ 
what—and is now on her way to England to 


occurred to our —— friends of Lottery-place that 








| without a wife; none 60 


Before Aunt Sane sentons it may be as well to communicate her 

antecedents. Her father was for some time a prosperous farmer and 

meltster in Essex, but into difficulties, and owing £4000, 
» aS & er of course, to be considered a and unworthy 

of the notice of his more prosperous friends and relations. , 

f oot he oe ts old friend stood by Peter Slagg, and lent 








b pS crew Janie eS to make a home for 


tHE 


e 


at 
Aj 


e old country, the birthplace of her 
parents, who had never ceased to talk of the old house at home, the 
village church and its green graveyard, wherein the names of many 
a ne oy 1 aes, eae now be recorded. So Miss Sarah 
conv. : er worldly possessions into money or its representative 
and set sail for England, where she arrived after a prosperous voyage 
and found her relatives’ kind invitation awaiting her. 
Miss Slage, or Aunt Sally if you please, was an oddity. She was 
= tall and thin, and those very personal characteristics she did not 
to disguise by wearing that uncomfortable folly, crinoline. Her 
complexion was a deep brown, her features pretty and cheerful, partly 
concealed by a bonnet invented about 1821, and carried to the colon 
by her beloved mother. Her hands were somewhat large and b 
by labour, but their h pressure had made many a wanderer feel 
at home in the distant b and the ‘‘God speed’? to many a parting 
guest sound more than words of formal ceremony. 

Such as she was, she ted herself at the Tice of her relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crass, and completely astonished the cabman by her 
accurate knowledge of her fare thither from the. City, and which he 
had, by some error of calculation, made double the amount. 

“My man,”’ said Aunt Sally, ‘‘your summing has been 
neglec eens S sen mee eee tbe ot epee ce a mile come 
to three shillings. [am a woman of business, and you may take my 
word for it your claim is only eighteenpence for the hire, and twopence 
extra for the box. So there’s one shilling, one si ee, and two 
pennies; and good-day, driver!’ The echnlched eon gazed for 
nearly a minute at the various coins as they lay on the = of his 
hand, and then, placing them carefully in the very depths of his pocket, 
looked yt the house with all his eyes, and drove off silently. 

Aunt y's pein Seen Crass and Johanna his wife was of 
the warmest. The m was ~ and garnished ; the little 
sitting-room adjoining had a bright fire blazing in its long coal-less 
meg and a banquet, in which vegetables and flounders might have 

thought to preponderate, welcomed her in the parlour. 

Wines of many vintages, home and foreign, sparkled on the board, 
and none who knew John Crass in his ordinary life would have 
believed the recklessness with which he “ pushed the bottle round,’’ 
as he said, though the only drinker was himself. Warmed up by 
this unusual indulgence, he could not refrain telling his esteemed 
guest how, many and many a time, he and his Johanna had spoken 
of the absent ones, and longed to grasp their honest hands and see 
their happy faces; how he had looked into his wife’s face, and 
weniened if it resembled dear Aunt Sally’s, as it always did in his 
dreams; and now, sitting there—the most welcome guest that could 
sit there—he traced the resemblance a child might bear to its mother, 
making allowance for a difference of complexion and a disparity in 
weight. Aunt Sally was welcome to the roof that covered her, and 
to the prayer he offered up and the libation he poured down. 

Aunt Sally replied, ‘‘ Much obliged,’’ and nothing more. Was she 
thinking of the miscalculating cabman, and iancying that he was not 
the only man who was disposed to overcharge her? Aunt Sally was, 
as we shall see, a capital woman of business. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
AUNT SALLY MAKES CERTAIN DISCOVERIES. 

A month had passed away since Aunt Sally had become an inmate 
of Lottery-place, paying (after a short ep with her og 
ir sum for her Soard and lodging. She made daily visits to Mr. 
Gregory, a broker in the City, and usually passed some hours every 
day in her own little room, no one could tell how employed, as she 
invariably locked the door and requested not to be disturbed by any 
one. Mr. and Mrs. Crass, therefore, pursued their old course of life 
very much the same as before the advent of the Australian lady, and 
one day made an excursion to Rosherville Gardens. Aunt Sally 
declined their invitation to be ene of the party, and set off on her 
usual visit to the City, intimating to Lucy that it was more than 
Tine at some place of entertainment, and not 


terribly singed. So, when Aunt Sally 
ustralian shares and bills, and other 


verandah, and sat on until nine o’clock hearkenin’ to the laughing 
“But,”’ said Mr, ry, with asmile, ‘‘ we in England must do as 
dc» So take a chair by the fire and warm yourself before 
we have lun. « and to business.’’ 
To all these propositions Aunt Sally consented, and, when they were 
ended, rose to 3 ’ 
“Stay one moment, my dear Madam,’’ said Mr. Gregory, laying 
his white hand on Aunt Sally’s ungloved brown one, ** 1 wish to say 
a few words on my private business, It is now twelve years ago 
since I lost a most excell er.’’ Ho paused and sighed. 
‘In your business ?”’ asked Aunt Sally. ' 
“No, not exactly,” said Mr. , “I allude to = 
and I have hitherto eee Soy pane was not to be supplied. 
* And is it?’ inquired Sally. : : 
“Possibly. I am tired, Madam, of this daily drudgery, this endless 
toil, and could willingly realise the small property I have and retire. 
“Then why don’t you?” asked Sally. : 
“ Because I should be a miserable man living alone, consulting only 
my own comforts, fancies, Ferien You know what it is ” live 
i t forest ; no erness so dreary as a home 
Gamne wth, lonely as a wifeless man.”’ 
“Then why don’t you marry again?” asked Sally. “Gals ain’t 
soarce i Jand, I am sure.” 
= What should 1 do with a girl for a wife ?’’ said Gregory. ‘‘ No, 
my dear Miss Slagg, what I is a matured mind, a contented help- 


‘ 
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mate to whom home would be the world. From the first moment I 
saw you I felt I had found the woman.”’ 

‘*Me!” exclaimed Aunt Sally.” ‘‘ Come, don’t talk nonserse toa 
woman of forty-nine.”’ 

‘Tt is not nonsense ; itis earnest, truthful sense ;’’ and Mr. 
was about to kneel when Aunt Sall: nent Sin 2p be Gp aatier: 


protestati 
‘* Very well,” said Sally, ‘if you 


“Very well,” said Aunt Sally, ‘we will see Mr. Eh! 
hum ! en you have done your courting, come up into my room, 
Lucy, and let me have a chat with you. -day to you, young man,”’ 


and the kind old maid left the young lovers together. 
Time aT, ith them than with Aunt Sally, who, 


cruel sea w) 


years were as though they had never been, and Aunt Sally felt a yo 
maid’s pathy with Lucy and her lover. And Lucy, when she had 
bidden -by a dozen times at least, came to Aunt Sally’s 


** Your mother approves of this, of course?’’ said Aunt — 
“O, yes! George th 
as Iam not allowed any holidays. 


=<) 


George goes again next Sunday. 


young . 
More di A Se ce8 sone SE: Se wien Sant Sy 
went with George to see *s mother she found, to her delight 
surprise, that they had been playmates together when were little 
i and before Sally hed been taken away to the New World, 
thousands of miles away. This was a pleasant discovery in for 
it gave Sally a right to help the oldest friend she had, to in 
ay tangled aoe. and = if oe Se — put straight. ane Ls 
y never li as she said, “let the w under 


feet,”’ so the next day at breakfast she “ hn Crass and 
Johanna his wife. 
“ Nieoo,”’ said Aunt Sally, ‘you and John have no secrets, I believe?’’ 


**O, none!”’ 
**So much the better—what’s one’s the other’s. Very well. So, 


conseunasly, * I'm your aunt, whatever affects you must neces- 
saril ” Ned 
“s How kind of to think so,’’ said John Cn ey , as 
if with the intention of embracing his generous ve by ‘ 
**No thanks at it; leave to the fu’ = 
‘Long distant be the !” exclai John Orass; whilst Mrs. 
Crass could only to breathe ‘‘ Amen.’’ 


‘* Very well, then,’’ said 7 
that pon A doubt exists in the minds of some people as to the propri 


yourself his lips on the 
tablecloth. ‘‘ If we have done anything which is } y wrong ’’—— 
‘*T said morally,” py Aunt ly. 


thought you any risk ?’’ 
“*T assure you I do ES ne or I should be delighted to get rid 


of the matter,’’ remarked J 

“ Qonsider it done,” said Aunt Sally. ‘I suppose I am good 
security for three hundred 

“You seourity to us! You ask a thing we could refuse!”’ exclaimed 


d . morning. 
go into the oe, 
“O, by-the-by, aunt,” said Mrs. Crass, ‘“‘I hope my old desk 


answers your t 

** Quite the ,”’ replied Sally, ‘if you don’t want it.” 

Phy te Andale), do what you like with it.’’ 

And Aunt Sally did that very morning, and made another discovery, 
of which shall hear in due course. She made it in an old tortoise- 
shell sm which had belonged to her other, and which 
she found in Mrs. Crass’s desk, it having been out of John Orass’s 


tin dressing-case by Johanna and p where it was found, asa 
family reminder to Aunt Sally. 





CHAPTER IV. 
_ AUNT SALLY ISSUES INVITATIONS FOR.A FAMILY DINNER. 
‘. It was now the middle of December, and all sorts of people were 
talking of Christmas holidays and Christmas gifts to be given or 
received. Aunt Sally seldom went to the Ci and then rarely to call 
on Mr. Gregory, but employed herself continually in figuring and 





manage ‘Boxing Day”’ 
What did that mean? John smiled at 


Isn’t she ?’? 

. Gregory had also received a similar invitation. His probation 

drawing to a close. Upon the receipt of the invitation, even before 

could wit to acoopt it, Aunt Sally herself was announced by the 
ri 


ee ee Te tne make See iest of men. Be 
your wish be accomplished ; and I I am the only 
man who could at this moment boldly say as mueh. Adieu! adieu!” 


a , I trust all to you,’’ were Aunt Sally’s parting words as 

Rg Se See ares ie Se pew. neil t. 
en Aunt y returnedt> Lottery- ound the unhappy 

. nee Cg ape pe peg monde Fuer Ht 
who had home early, catalogue in to attend a sale of fur- 
niture at the west end of London. Mrs. Wrangle was in tears, as 
usual; but, as those aay (as they are called by the poets) 
en heart, she soon began to pour into 


would—he would and you won’t. Nonsense 

** Never, Miss lags. You don’t know—of course 
pe Ape ife o} Ca Asians bey Sate Sin oy byl | 

y a my position, an: me to pursue the course 

have adopted. Oh, if woman ever hall o tees friend, Johanna Crass 
isone! Avsister! More than asister; for my sister gave me up for 
an old teapot. All I have in the world I have left to Johanna. 
Would it were ten times as much! ”’ 

« _ ”? said Aunt Sally. 

uu , 

** Not much; only £300 a year,’’ sobbed Mrs. Wrangle. 

All the pathising woman disa: from Aunt Sally’s 
face, and buses” was written there in a bold text hand. 

At this moment Lucy came into the room with a note, which, she 
Tus t Crass had a Mrs. ‘yr a had ge er 

“Oh! busin perhaps,’’ sail un y; and, without a 

am ae opened 


** You’ ve something to give away, have 


the note. 
ectly indefensible on the part of Aunt Sally— 
had passed all her life in the backwoods of 
uired some very rude manners. 
Sally very nearly whistled as she read the lines there written. Yet 
she said they were nothing very particular at present, and resumed the 


conversation by saying, 
it’s quite clear to me that you're a wretched 
rangle] ; that = making yourself so 


woman [a sob from . 
Wrangle|; and that 


shake of dissent from 


nut oa scene was enac rangles as had just 
with his wife, only substituting the name of John for 
Johanna Crass, and with a very similar result. 

“Very well,” said Aunt y. ‘I should have been glad to have 
brought you to reason without betraying the secrets of even John 
Crass. I must save the dupes at the expense of my relatives. Read 
thiat!’’ and she handed Wrangles the note left by John to Johanna. 

Mr. Wrangles read as follows :—‘‘ If Mother Wrangles calls _ 
must work her up to indignation-point, as I am half afraid that 
Wrangles is melting, and wants to go home again. That won't do at 
no pri So go it strong, as £300 a year is worth playing for.—J.0.”’ 

ow, this conduct was wrong ome: but need I say that Wrangles 
went at once with Aunt Sally to his long-deserted home, and that he 
and his wife ate their Christmas dinners together from that time to 
this? That was the last of Aunt Sally’s discoveries until after her 
banquet given on —_— Day, when she astonished other people, and 
was not surprised h le 





CHAPTER V. 
AUNT SALLY KEEPS CHRISTMAS AND PACKS UP HER CHRISTMAS- 


especially where he considered hi interests were concern 
and so, being the mean fellow I have described him, he ventured to 
bore a small hole through the door, and then to peep h 


it. He might have ed into the room for that Aunt y 

= i bt ty Ld she did; and now 

was merely drawing a eques an Pg eS ange 
upon the table and numbered from 1 to 5. 

Mr. John Crass was delighted with what he saw, and told Johanna 
80, ery i ne old creature! My dear, it must be our duty 
to direct her benevolence into proper channels, my love—eh, love ?”’ 
The nod which Mrs. Crass gave in reply would have indicated a simple 
affirmative had it not been for the smile and the wink and the sniffle 
Sue aaa it. Depend upon it, Aunt Sally’s relatives meant 


The Crasses never made much of Christmas Day. They were of 
those who thought it no better than any other day in the year, and 
never cared to set it apart for any of the good and merry uses which 
~- Apa eC. em =e SE SF ~ 
grui was i no ove ren » no unselfish thought 
admitted within their home on Christmas Day; but Mr. Orass 
usually employed it in looking over his list of debtors and 
arranging little schemes of annoyance for the defaulting ones. Aunt 
Sally, to their great sati ion, had re an invitation to dine 
with them, and had arranged to pay a charwoman to attend in 
ern © that Lucy might spend the day with her in the 
coun ” d they refuse any request that would give pleasure to 
dear Aunt Tz y as the day after Christmas Day was 
oe Day, they to dine with her at the Bedford.’’ 


mases, and those who had helped to make them pleasant halting- 
places on the road of life. The -— cleared at last, and Geo 
assisted his uncle (Well! he would be his uncle in course of time) to 
put up the shutters; and then, despite the long day’s work, the 
merriest in Crackleton was in the grocer’s little back parlour. 

Aunt Sally had never passed such a Christmas Eve. Can you 
doubt that she had contributed largely to its epee y P 

The Christmas Day which was bright and frosty; the old 
church, from the posoh to the altar, was a bower of greenery ; and 
the day might have been passing in Australian heat, to see how the 


ch would stop in groups on their way; alth some of 
the chi tried to their ears in their worsted and 
were too cold to use their handkerchiefs, still bearing up 
parents could loiter so, knowing 


that the roast beef or the roast goose and the plum-pudding were 
nearly ready at home. 





Aunt Sally and her party were as happy as any of them over their 
Christmas » Aron and only one encaritable speech was made 
throughout the day, and that was . by old lady herself. 

**T wouldn’t,’’ she said, very — tically, ‘‘I wouldn’t have eaten 
my Christmas dinner in Lottery-place for half the Bank of Australia. 
I couldn’t have done it for the life of me, and that’s a fact.’’ : 

A chorus of “‘Bravo! bravo!’? was sung by the whole party in 
admizable time. 

But we must back to town by the first train in the morning, for 
Aunt Sally had to pack her two trunks aud lock them securely, 
and write her name in a bold ro hand on the labels attached to 
— yey res yp - og 3 at => — at the mechanical 
our of two o’clock on i ay. whole part 
is than ‘Mr. John 


were very 
punctual and more numerous Crass and Johanna his 


wife expected. They had arrived the first, and were somewhat 
puzzled when Mr. Buckminster was announced. He was a ay 
— and evidently a new acquaintance of Aunt y: 

. Gregory came next, smiling like the sun, which tried in vain to 
put him out of countenance as he marched boldly up to oy and, 


placing a et in her hand, said, ‘‘There it is, my dear 
and most happy am I to be the humble means of obliging you.” ; 
ope, satisfied 


Aunt Sally went to the window, opened the large env 
herself of its contents, like a good woman of business, and then held 
out her hand to Mr. Gregory, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Gregory, I am very much 
obliged to you—very !’’ 

John Crass and Johanna his wife did not half like that. 

Mr. Grayfoot and Mr. Martingale, both men of substance evidently 
and well known on the Corn Exchange, were duly announced. ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Wrangle’’ made John stare at Johanna with surprise, and 
actually bleached them both to an old parchment complexion when 
those 7 oy turtles entered the room arm-in-arm together. They 
warmly shook hands with Aunt Sally, and then passed on to John 
Crass and Johanna his wife, saying, 

‘Weak! weak !—we know we are weak, but we are only human.”’ 

Geo: Waters, considering himself eee 1 had come in unan- 
neuneel, and been placed on her right hand by Aunt Sally, who did 
the honours of the table in a way that showed she had always a liberal 
hand and had been aceustomed to carve for peonle with appetiter. 

At the proper and appointed time Aunt Sally “rose on her legs,’” 
as the phrase goes. T lnce what horrible inflictions after-dinner 
speeches usually are, how many a man owes chronic dy: ia to 
listening to such disturbing influences immediately after a meal; 
nevertheless, as the whole gist of this Christmas story is contained in 
Aunt Sally’s, I must “silence for the chair.’’ 

‘* My good friends and relatives,’’ she began, ‘‘I haveno doubt that 
some of you were rayther surprised to be asked here to take your 
dinner, and came like good-natured people because you thought me an 
oddity, and wondered what I should do. You'll perhaps be surprised 
more when I tell = that I am about to realise the most ardent wishes 
of four people’s —_ three of them are now at rest in a far-off 
Australian forest, and I, a woman, have come from there also to 
— an act of duty—of love to the memories of them that are 

ead. More than forty ago my father, in his desire to do his 
best for his wife and children, made an error of judgment and became 
a ruined man—ruined in more ways than in pocket, for many who 
had shared his ty not only turned their backs on him in his 
poverty but ed his misfortunes roguery, and him a rogue. He 
could never have held up his head again in the Old World, so, like a 
bravehearted man as he was, he looked over the thousand miles of 
water which were between him and the New World, and he resolved to 
get there if he could, and, in the depths of the forests he had heard of, 

ew himself a home for his wife and children, and, if God his 
labours and his thrift, buy back the honest name filched from him. 
One friend was found to help him, and I would he sat here to-day 
that I might tell him how often his name was heard in the prayers 
of the beokweodumen‘s family, even to the day I turned me away 
from the place which I loved, and which will know me no more. 
God prospered my father in his labour, now and then checking 
our greediness by droughts and bush fires, but always —y = up the 
measure of his mercies until it ran over. At last my father died, 
and she who had followed him to the wilderness could not stay behind 
when he had gone on to heaven, and my brother and myself were left 
together. My father’s creditors were row rich men, who were not 
harder than they should have been; and I have the sons here to-day 
to tell them how often their debts have been paid through years of 
toil, and by the substantial purchase-money of four willing bonds- 
people in the lonely clearing, and which I am here to Rey 

So saying, Aunt Sally handed to Mr. Graysfoot and Mr. Martingale 
and Mr. Buckminster each one of the envelopes John Crass had seen 
through the hole in the door. 

“You will find there, tlemen,’’ continued Aunt Sally, “a 
cheque for the sum my father owed your fathers, with compound 
interest, added up correctly, I believe; for I have given much time 
and care to the calculation. Don’t thank me; they aro Christmas- 
boxes which are your due. The sum total is set down under this 
envelope (and Sally presented one to Mr. Gregory), and amounts, my 

friend, to’’—— 

‘* Kighteen thousand four hundred pounds!’’ exclaimed Gregory, 
starting up, ‘‘ Why, you've not enough left to buy ’’—— 

** A smallannuity,”’ said Aunt Sally. ‘0, yes I have, and some- 
thing more. Do you wish to renew a conversation we had once in 
your office ?”’ 

** No, Madam,” — Gregory; ‘‘ most emphatically no, Ma’am. 
I thought you a sensible, ‘ul woman’’—— 


“But not a woman of business,’’ added Sally. ‘‘I am not wrong, 


then, in supposing you consider that note an answer to your interest- 
ing communication ?’’ 
“Pray me any further mortification, and consider the service 


I have rendered Mr. Waters an equivalent for any annoyance I may 
have occasioned you. I — my Christmas-box with thankfulness.”’ 
And Mr. rose, shook hands with Aunt Sally, and left the 
room, muttering ‘‘ What an escape I have had!’’ 

The service he had rendered George was contained in the packet 
—— to Aunt Sally before dinner. “T'was George’s election to 

¢ situation he had named in his first interview with Aunt Sally, 
and which enabled him, before three years had passed, to marry his 
loving pupil Lucy. 

“John Crass and Johanna Crass,”’ said Aunt Sally, her -whole 
manner and tone changed, ‘‘I came to England and hoped te find 
kinsfolk I could love and honour. You are all that I have known to 
be of my own blood, and I find you mean, cruel, and dishonest.”’ 
wie o! ~ gil = John a ; “I don’t pyrene ye this. 

ess right, you have been enough to pay away all you are 
worth, and only left yourself with an annuity.”’ 

** Quite true,’’ answered Sally. ‘‘ What then ?’’ 

‘*Why, this,’’ said John, ‘that I ain’t satisfied with that under- 

ing I hold of yours, and I shall consult my attorney.”’ 

** You had better open this envelope first and see what you have 
for a Christmas-box.” 

John tore open the envelope presented to him by Sally and_ ead 
what follows—to himself, you may be sure :— 

“John Orass,—Your wife gave me a writing-desk to use as I 
thought fit. In it I found an dia tortoiseshell snuff box [‘‘ That was 
in my tin dressing-case,”’ pr John.}] belonging to = grand- 
mother. I open it and found [‘‘ The bill, of course. ohanna, 
you're a fool,”’ thought John.}, which you can have on returning my 
memorandum, as I am a woman of business.”’ 

* Are you satisfied with your Christmas-box ?’’ asked Sally. 

“ Quite; and I'll thank you to take away your trunks.”’ 

“ They are already in this h * said Sally, calmly. 

“Are they? Very well; then I shall take myself off,”’ said John, 
preparing to be as good as his word, utterly Johanna, 

’ rose Wi! and said, 
rangles ith great dignity d said, 

“Stay, Crass, and hear your victim.” 
son the hear me, Mrs. Crass, you deceitful pythoness!"’ exclaimed 

h es. 

But, as ies addressed were no strangers to the pertinacity 
of their ill- friends, John Crass and Johanna his wife left the roor, 
tothe great relief of the rest of the pore. 

Aunt Sally still lives with Widow Norton in the little village of 
Crackleton, and her annuity—not a large one, I believe —is known ‘o 
benefit many beside herself ; and George and Lucy come at Christmas- 
time i at other times also) tomake merry in the little parlour, ard 
once during their visit always ask, this question, ‘‘Oh! Aunt Sally, 
don’t you remember your Christmas-boxes ?”’ 
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FACE TO FACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ ABEL DRAKE’S 
‘wirs.”’ 
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right off, and their sister 
that as, for some time to come, the 
lads would have but one ee 


left the room, the children looking 
after her with a dim sense of some- 


sitting down on the bottom stair. 
‘*He’s sure to be in directly. Ten 
minutes more, and it will be all 
over. There’s hardly time, but I 


must have one more look.”’ 
her candle, she ran up the carpet- 
less stairs, stopped at a door on the 


first landing, and went in. It was 
the Curate’s bedroom. On a chair 
beside the hard narrow bed lay 
a clean shirt. Miss $ set 
her candle down on the drawers, 
and, taking up the shirt, revealed 
underneath a suit of shining black 
clothes, which had evidently not 
come direct from the tailor, but 
been just sufficiently worn to take 
the set of the wearer’s form. What 
could it be that made the little 
hands tremble so as she held them 
up and examined them all over, 
feeling the thick substance and the 
soft, satiny surface, and then re- 
placed them in due order—coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers? These, 
then, were the clothes as to the 
fit of which the Prince’s amlassa~ 
dor had been inquiring. She laid 


PAR EVN) VY) . th ir, and sat 

Kad al tl ad nat mong My, See 

by themselves in the parlour since 4 \ . ity, ANNAN Wi) ; : cheeks, and the tears coming into 

dinner-time, their na‘ love of TT} We RD yf, Win) ) 44 y i ST her a There was pce er 

fun oqpeomnily quite gone out of ‘iS want ; 5 Z 44 ey NS in that fair, sad picture—that still 

them, h the window Re fp) 4, j : d statue-like distress — which 

“ TANT / : and statue-like distress — whic 

at the falling snow in the - sonar \ SSSal ~ f 44) hs NS seemed not in harmony with the 

: 7ez4, Zoking their fingers throug’ TAS “« = YY NY bareness and poverty of the place, 

A os ae wire ey epticw ‘ AN SS \4 and yet that seemed to supply all 
: at the sugar-basin 


er father’s departure, re- 

ing to take any one with her, 
and come back we a great 
brown- parcel, w. e 
would ail them nothing about, and 
had enjoined them not to speak of 


ambassador say, en ne Ses 
fit?’ she made him say, “‘ Do 
clothes fit?” and when children 


lanes <b Ge mista Be 
, and, sayi she must finish 


SSS 
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“p,ck TO FACE:" EFFIE BLOUNT'S EXPLANATION, 


its deficiencies. She sat on the 
edge of the bed in her brown linsey 
dress looking so exquisitely fresh, 
such a perfect little lady, that you 
would find it hard to believe the 
Curate’s daughter did all the work 
of that old house; and yet, per- 
haps, if I tell you that the Rev. 
John Lattimer’s entire income was 
just a hundred pounds, with rent 
and taxes to pay out of the hun- 
drei, you will perceive that he 
found seven children quite enough 
to keep without a servant. Miss 
Margaret’s faco was fair and her 
eyes blue, so intense and clear in 
their bluencss that, when any 
anger or agitation sent a heat te- 
wards them, you could see the 
faint cloudiness come over them: 
a change from azure to violet. 
Her hair was light, not golden, 
except when you could sce the sun- 
shine through it, but it made a 
very lovely frame to that round, 
clear-cut girlish face. The clondi- 
ness I have mentioned was over 
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the eyes now as they locked down upon the black clothes on the ; influence to obtain the for Mr. Lattimer ;—it was well known they keep their sweet rose all to themselves and make that black-eyed 
bed. ; I that Harry Vaughan had a tty firm footing at the | Vaughan go about his business? Or should he put the clothes on, 

“What will he say? what will he say?’ she murmured, once ’s house ; and what man in all the of Littlington would | goand bear humiliation for her as she had borne it for him, the 
more taking up the coat. have dared to enter into with him? ‘Yes, it was looked upon prec g and be rid of her? It was a sore He 
At that instant a loud summons on the rusty knocker of the door | as a sure thing that, what his having the ear of Sir the took them up, and with a 
tee ook tte tee meade ‘ty Soe tae and what with the influence of Dr. Ellet and old Mr. Amoore, ** Was he an honest man who wore them, I wonder ?”’ 
Ce Ralog. Sap ee Deas, ae, ing her e, fly down the | Rev. John Lattimer would get the living; that Vaughan would * You'll soon papa ; they won’t fit you it was,” 
stairs, her s beat keeping time with her steps. be his Curate, marry Miss Margaret, and keep on the old house ; and "Then P'll put them’ on.” 

“Such a night, children! such a night! There, mind you don’t everybody agreed it was a most desirable state of hings. “0, papa, 1” She flew and clasped him round the neck, 
get drowned !’ ) ; . i : papa, it’s really getting very late,”’ said Margaret, sobbing aguinat his shoulder as though her Yery heart would break 

The Curate was shaking his coat in the hall, sprinkling with snow- eae SS 2 Sen our st ie. “Yes, Pll put them on, and if my flesh T'll say the flesh is 
flakes all the little creatures who had rushed in a body to the door at | _ ‘‘ My dear, I must not go hungry, or! shall be making an unseeml et Fay heap wd yore I am proud, ; it is the one 
his knock. ; ; attack on the at Sir George’s, and the young ladies that hinders me about my business. I think man of my cloth 

“So you've come, pa,”’ said little Jeannie; “it’s been such a | be saying, ‘ Vv has sent a wolf after the rectory.’ But | are. If so, God forgive us; for it can only be h 
miser’ble day.”’ : . _ ._ | come, acandle. Ta! ta! children; papa must go and make himself | and grandeur of the we cones tot MS tee ee 

-_ What, Obvistmas Eve! eee See eee “put T think, OEE coocae Geeton to tie bank. est'| Tees _Zher, Lok up, my nef TU pat them on ko a sa ‘ 
arms, “ ” es ; papa, one you have on is ere mean like a % P 

“Yes, but it’s such a cold Kissmas, pa,” said the child, shivering | is other. What do think ?’’ been many a tele ye fo me.”’ sole : s 
down his shoulder, “‘ and we have such a ittle, tiny fire!”” _ ‘* Well,” said the Curate, shaking it out and looking at the «0, don’t, papa!’? 

i walked into the parlour, and, after setting Jeannie in Ph sae Be are ht, Margaret. Perhaps it is a little too “Well, I won't. There, run along down stairs and prepare the 
his hair close by the fire, he stood on the rug, repeating to | ela em! for a simple evening call.’’ Then, remember- children ‘or my magaifomes; end if 4 genteel ce, or thy 


himself 
“Cold! Yes, children! it’s a bright Christmas for them. 
All the prickly holly without the bright berries upon it: the cold, 
bitter frosting of the cake, but none of the cake iteelt 1?” 

For a moment the Curate stood before his fire looking down at it so 
fixedly that you could almost fancy the poor little fire was getting 
really embarrassed by his gaze and ashamed of its littleness, for it 
winked, ~ y= = —— in its ae and at ae 
collecting all its force, blazed out in one bright singing flame 

made i and stretch 


lit the room and li Jeannie smile her 
tiny hands towards it. For one moment, I say, the Ourate 
stood loo! down at it; and there came over his 

featured a dreariness and an inexpressible dull pain, 


should have so little money ? I tell you how it is? Wi 
then, listen. Some men there are who work not nearly so hard 
yet have many more comforts than we because they may take all the 


There was only a silence in answer and a general pressing nearer to 
frestial bande aus aumes and 


Why did Miss Margaret keep aloof all this time? Did she not feel 
the trath of what he said ? was a cloud on her fair face, as 
though she did not quite. e 

** Here are your prers, papa. 

. “Thanks. Why, Margaret, what’s the matter ? Have you got the 
eadache ?’ 

‘No, papa—yes, a little ; but, papa, will you come in the kitchen? 
I have some news for you.’’ 

Mr. Lattimer rose and followed her. 

** Really this is a most comfortable kitchen, Margaret,’’ said the 
Curate, shivering, as he sat on the edge of the table; ‘a fact one is 
pt to forget after cooking-time, when you always let the fire out. 

ell, what news, what news? Has Moy arte here ?”’ 

**No,’’ Miss Margaret answered with decision ; ‘‘ something much 
more important than that.’’ 

“IT don’t know, my child,’ said Mr. Lattimer, laughing, and 
shaking his head. ‘I expect one of his comings some day will be of 
considerable im ance to me.”’ 

‘* Never mind that now, pepe” Miss Margaret answered quickly. 

“Well, well—the news ? ms 5 it isn’t so bad or so good as to 
try my nerves; for, if so, I should like a cup of tea first.” 

«Papa, I met Mr. Amoore and the Doctor when I was out this 
afternoon, and they told me—guess what.”’ 

‘That the new Rector has come and brought his own Curate, and 
is going to turn us out.”’ 

**O, papa! No, but that they have both been to Sir George Blount 
to ask for the living for you; and that, though Sir George was a little 

t out about their interference, they have got you an invitation to 

é hall this evening.”’ 

** Yes, most likely to tell me what he did not choose to tell them, 
that he thinks such a proceeding utterly unwarrantable, and to ask 
whether I sanctioned or enco it.”’ 

“*O, papa, he could not be so cruel as that.’’ 

“Well, we'll hope for the best; but he musn’t try me too far by 
his unworthy suspicions or his extreme views of the rights of pro- 
ar) such matters, else I shall tell him my mind very plainly.”’ 

‘*But come, papa, you have scarcely time to dress ond get there 
by six, and you were not to be a minute later.’’ 

It was very strange, but Miss Margaret no sooner said the word 
‘* dress ’’ than the colour rushed up to her face. 

‘* My dear, five minutes is time enough for any man to put a clean 
shirt on,”’ said the Curate. ‘And that, you know, is the only 
change in dress I can make, whether for Church or State occasions. 
Come, I must have a cup of tea first.’’ 

‘‘And so he would really go in those clothes,” thought Miss 
Margeret, as she followed him into the parlour; “‘ why, he didn’t 
seem to have a thought of what they were like 
wear;’’ and while making the tea she — i 
entering Sir George’s dra -room, Miss ’s and all the young 
ladies’ eyes ing on him, o pees SS ae 

y By %. Lattimer, as he stood on 
own hearth ing to his children and making them break out 
every now and then into peals of laughter by d 
hearty Christmas joke, certainly he did not seem weighed down in 
spirit by any sense of the meanness of ~o. ps k 

had done ia it, the hearts he had bg x 


| 
5 


80, instead of its making 
ridiculous and absurdly out of place. He wore his 

heart, as he wore the seedy coat on his back, with i 

ness, never giving the least way to its presence, never letting 
into it; but keeping it separate and distinct, as a garment’ 
day thrown off as he threw off his coat at night. So with his children. 
Fate had given to his boys a strength and breadth of limb, a natural 
erectness of ing, and to his girls a grace, a vividness of bloom, 
which, while it e the shabbiness of their garh more conspicuous, 
yet held it off from them and kept it from eunceeey We yest 6 Se 
characters. It is wonderful how much war borne without 


so far was 


his ‘penniless daughter,’ his “ light-haired, 
his “‘ pearl beyond price:’’ for so the fond father would at differen 
times and moods call her. Besides, though there had been n 
— engagement, yet it was well known that Harry eo 

e young Curate of ombe, and a poor and distant relation 
of Sir George Blount, with whom he was then exerting all his 


i) 





i how ebaseh she had sat over it all the morning nearly, he added, 
wit pore Meese and big form , 


in the battle-field; there, put it by for church to-morrow.’’ And, 
taking the candle from her, the Curate went up stairs. 
The csenur bad tee loth tht Seuns tha Mins Manguest fang the nate: 


cloth on the sideboard, went out, and, shutting the our-door after 
her, stood in the middle of the dark hall likening tntontie, Now, 
the Curate always had a firm, reliant, somewhat heavy tread, as 
perp veeraen he were sure of the foundations he had laid for him- 
self ; to-ni as he mounted the stairs, after having just looked 
his poverty in the face through ~darned Miss 
Margaret thought his step 


was 
nearer it to his own 
that lit ing heart under the brown linsey. Inch by inch she 
to foot of the stairs. She heard his hand on the doorlatch ; 
all the house had latches; she saw the light 
denly off the staircase wall, and heard his door cl: i 
for once in her life of the sh 


Day sermon, which was already written, but one for the Sunday 
following ; and, while going on with his dressing, he adding more 
notes, ee ee voice, the lowest, 4 
tone of which wasclear and rounded enough for Miss Margaret to 

i Paul ape ted ; See 1 Corinthians, 2nd chapter.”’ 

Then there was a walk across the room, and she heard the chair, on 
= all pa ente were bent, ay eet from its place. 

‘ow,”” murmured, closing e pressing both hands 

to her side. ‘‘Now!”’ A 

But no; the Goovery euotes was not yet made. The Curate 
had evidently left the to-go and make another note, for presently 
she heard his voice again. 
_ ‘As shown by the sparrows, St. Luke xii. ; and further illustrated 
in the same chapter, from ‘ lore I say unto you, Take no thought 
for your life, what shall eat; neither for the body, what ye shall 
me to ‘How much more will He clothe you, O ye of little 


What relation could these notes bear to Miss Margaret that her 
rey mouth should quiver so at the corners as she listened? But 
rk! there is the chair dragged hold of again. Perhaps he was only 
going to move it out of his way. No; adead silence! He sees; he 
evidently sees! Presently there is a low exclamation, 
“What the deuce——Umph! What does it mean’ Bless my 
em came a heavy stride across the room, a sudden opening of the 
door, and a tremendous shout of mn 
P «« Margaret !’? that nearly knocked the quivering little listener 
own. 


** Pay pa |’? 
Mr. Eettimer retreated a few paces back into his bedroom. Hewas 


eyes with 
Boe hight hait 
at her from 

for him than that which h a “ had but still 
a greater ise for i e just ; but still 
he could not help connecting the two things together, 80, laying his 

y in. 

“‘ Why, Margaret, what is this? Sit down. Quiet yourself. There! 
Now dla my child, where have these clothes come from ?”’ 

She looked up as she sat on the foot of the bed, holding the brass 
knob of the ightly ; looked up, and saw him standing there 
poin’ ie Son ot eh othes. Sun efeail eller at 

**O, papa, don’t angry. I’m i or it’s very wrong 
what re done ; but what will become of us if you don’t get the 


Pe” 
re What have these clothes to do with my getting the rectory, 


« apa, if you go in your old ones to Sir George he will not like it ; 
he will think—that is, I mean, Harry says he is so anxious that the 
new Rector should be quite a gentleman, and all that; not like Mr. 


‘Well, Margaret ?’’ 
‘* Well, , seeing how everything almost seemed to depend upon 
Niking you when you go, I was determined to get you some 
clothes somehow. was only one way.”’ 
**‘ And what was that? ‘You would not go in debt, I think?’’ 


** How, en ?”” 
‘¢ The society, papa, that you were telling me about for aiding poor 
clergymen in great culty. I found it very hard, but I wrote and 


told them all about Ae and I ou J = didn’t know, and that 
if they wouldn’t ieve me I couldn’t do anything more, they 
have belicved me, and sent me what I asked for.”’ 

** And now, yea ?7 

Why, now, Miss Margaret had no more to say. 

her tears and wondered how she could have done it— 
she could have doubted his looking a, let him 
garb he might—he who stood there in his shirt-sleeves, offended, 
almost d in the Poe she had brought upon him. aaa 

” Margaret,’’ said the Curate presently, ‘‘suppose they 
not sent them ; — I had gone in these, disgraced myself, and 
lost the rectory ; what then ?”’ 

Miss pomaaon rose up and smiled; then, tremblingly and tearful, 
but still feeling a little strength, a little justification, for her be- 
haviour, she began. 

** Papa,”’ she said, sweetly and firmly; ‘‘ pope, you would not have 

i t 


disgraced yourself; you would only have he rectory; and we 
should only be just as we have been all — I should have spoken 
e would never have come here any more. t is 


to Harry, and 
how it would have been—how it shall be now if you like, if you 
cannot wear these things—only do forgive me, papa! It was so hard 
to de it!” 

Mr. Lattimer looked at the clothes and looked at his daughter. 
Now, I should remark that Miss Margaret, for all her ruled 
over the Curate’s house with a certain pi ce ae for- 
tunate thing, too, it was for her, poor ess , that with those 
wild boys she had it i and a hing, too, bei 


. I tell you this 
Mr. Lattimer’s feelings as he 


erty and 
toil—Harry Vaughan, whose love, it was whispered, one o' wf 
Blount’s daughters had tried in vain to win. Should they let her do 
it, the Curate thought, for himself and for his little ones? Should 





** Now, little ones,’’ he cried, holding out his arms, “what do 
think of papa as a charity pr ' ™ 


“Why, he looks —grand,”’ she said, cla) her hands ; 
_ I feel ve, never looked as well before. 

with the exclamation, ‘‘ Whoever can that be ? ” 
It was a loud, hurried knock at the door. Margaret ran to open it. 


*« Where’s ve bag *”? he asked. 


“In there, . Have you come for him? Is Sir George angry 
about his being so late ?’’ “ 

** Has Amoore been ?’’ 

“No, Doctor.’ 

The tor gave a satisfied ‘‘Umph!’’ He would, no doubt, 


“Here, Doctor ! t news, what news? What! Have we gained 
the day without my going at all? That would please me!”’ 
“Gained the day! ’’ grunted the i on a chair by the 
door, and panting between every word. ‘‘Gained the day. Ugh! 
I go up to the —Amoore and I, You're sure, Miss Margaret 
Amoore hasn’t been here ?”’ 


“TI go mete the hall, I find them in the drawing-room—Sir George, 
the young ladies, Stevens, and some others whom there to meet 
and to su you. Isitdown. [I listen to the 
I make a di meg Lattimer.’’ 

* Quiet yor , my dear Sir,’’ said the Curate, smiling. 

“Quiet myself, Sir!’’ shrieked the Doctor, getting up and taking 

the Curate by the button-hole, still ting. ‘‘I make a discovery 

Sir; so does Amoore. We both setoff at once. ped yy 

by the mill, whi + hw know—he will have it is nearest 

way. I come up the yard, and, consequently, get here first. 

es = here directly, and I'll face him with the fact. He can’t 
y i 7? 

“My dear Doctor, this discovery?’’ said the Curate. “ You 
have set our curiosity on edge.”’ 

Hearing a footstep outside, and seized with a fear that Amoore might 
yet get the news out before him, the little Doctor determined to be 


a few minutes. 


“ Lattimer, the li is disposed of.”’ 

There was 2 silense tareughout the room. Margaret did not faint 
nor scream—did not even utter a single exclamation. She sat down 
by the fire and held Jeannie close to her to shroud her face. The 
Doctor sat on his chair, panting ; the Curate stood erect before him in 
calm reflection. Presently he turned and held his hand out to his 

ter, saying, with a smile, but not a very firm voice, 
se , wecan bear it ?”’ 

How much there was in the we! She understood him. 
“Yes, papa,”’ she said, quite firmly, giving him her hand and 


eg erty He es full of tears. 
«Well, Doctor,”’ said the urate ry bs the decanter with the 
little of winein it that was obliged to be kept in the old oak side- 
board, let times be ever so hard, “ us who our new Rector is.”’ 

A sudden groan from the Doctor made him turn round; Miss 
M turned round too. 

“The young coxcomb!’’ he ejaculated. 
through him, though Amoore never could.’’ 

“Who has Se asked the Curate, point blank, pausing, 
with the decanter rai 


“But I always saw 


room to & 
** Dr. Ellet,’’ he said, b his clenched hand heavily down on 
his shoulder, “who has got the living!” 
“Who, Sir? Why, who but that underhanded young puppy, with 


his aristocratic and graces; that 
«Who ?”’ 
“Harry Vaughan. There! there !’’ 
Another long pause and a silen 


she lifted it up proudly and again answered, 

“Yes, papa.” 
“You know how it is, of course,’ said Dr. Ellet ; at least, you can 
guess the rest, aswe did. He’s in love with Miss Effie Blount, it appears, 
and she with him ; and Sir George, knowing the young man wouldn’t 
have the audacity to p marriage on his income, has loosened 
his tongue for him to-hight by bestowing this living. I never knew 
such a scandalous in my life. d he to ¢ in of our 
interference, too! as if your twenty-eight ~— of ministry didn’t 
entitle us even to ask him to think of you. But, if you'll excuse me, 
and meet Amoore, and take him home to have a chat, and see 


he ~~ about it.”’ i : 
cae taking 7 ap the sande tnd. tow =~ Mics Margarets id 
i i candle. wing to Mi who, 
however, di he return his salutation, the little Doctor bustled out of 
the parlour, took up his umbrella, and went forth in search of his 
friend ard double. 
The Rev. John Lattimer, after shutting out Dr. Ellet, returned to 
parlour, took his boots from the corner and put them on. His 
ere and abrupt, and he seemed as though he dared 
not trust himself to at ; he could not, however, hel 
turning round just as he was leaving the room. Sho had put Jeannie 
down, and sat in the i ir, with her hands clasped in her la 
her head bowed forward on breast, and all the sweet rose tin 
of her face, leaving it as pallid as death, and the cloud over 
tearless blue eye deepening. 
at her from Bry tee h orhy alba 
Margaret, his merry bird, his red rose, his dear, precious ouse- 
hold tyrant, first won from him and then cast back upon his hearth, 
thus crushed, chilled, smitten to the core. Well, ! He went to 
her and held out his arms, and she fell into them like a broken 
er. 


flow 

“M my bonn t,’’ he said, huskily; ‘her Christmas 
saat Riots eiethen, shall ash now pass tor nothing; papa will yet 
pay his visit to the hall. Children, take care of your sister.’” 

He set her bac’: in the rocking-chair, and Jeannie on her knee, and 
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To hear that slam of the door, to hear those 
cross the wet road, * hear the 


wall. 
The path was narrow; and, hearing wheels splashing close to it a 
little behind her, Margar et for the first time since she had 
left home to lean against the gates and to take breath while 


carriage should . 
workman with his bag on his shoulder, was coming through, 
i Miss Margaret shrank back a little out 


y 
not reveal her to the inma tes, who were, doubtless, visitors to 


the drive. Miss t 

the first time that the house, which for the last month since 

the old Rector’s death had be 

quite finish r and was all lit up 
on. e 


possession. In that case, they 
must surely have left the hall before her father could possibly have 
reached it. No fresh mischief, then, had been done yet; and now it 
was for her to act ;—to do what she had determin 
avert the blow before he had time to come from the hall to peepee A 
** Could she do that thing,’’ Miss Ma asked herself; “co 

she do it after all?’’ She looked tow: the house. The carriage 
was just leaving the door which stood open; and in the hall, with its 
darkly-polished floor, stood two figures, only two—Harry Vaughan 
and Miss Effie Blount. He was taking off her heavy black cloak ; 
and when she stood without it, looking round with a languid interest, 
Miss Margaret shut her eyes at once, Sted and chilled, and turned 
her back upon the rectory, to leave it for ever, and to let things take 
their own course. But then, when she came out of the gates, and 
her sick heart turned for comfort to those little ones at home; then, 
when again she remembered that angry, indignant spirit which even 


now must be drawing nearer and nearer, and which, if she left it to | 


wreak its force, must bring them instantaneous ruin,—then she 


turned back. 
Miss turned back; she tried to think of nothing in the 
world but the words she wished to say; tried to keep her eyes from 


looking at that open door and cheering hall while she approached it. 
The rectory had — Bo a wep ange ay , Rev. Noel 
Scott inhabited it, wi’ i an cy ways working 
mischief in the garden ent’ toning the p= Rn gardener’s 
heart. Leavi the carria ive, which went curving round 
the lawn to the house, iss Margaret almost lost herself 
in the little paths winding in and out among the ey 
and was obliged to make her way out on to the soft, ww 
lawn, and run across it before she could get to the house. That, too, 
was looking as solidly handsome and comfortable, with its crimson 
curtains and glimpses into richly-furnished rooms, as a white, pic- 
turesque, round, two-storied, and verandahed house could look. As 
she came nearer to the door, Miss Margaret perceived the hall was 
deserted. She entered, stood on the mat just within the threshold, 
and then paused, breathless after her run, and dizzy with the sudden 
ight and warmth. A door on the left of the hall was o 
a room nearly surrounded with bookshelves— 
drawing-room—just such a place as she knew Vaughan liked to work 


in. At that end which the open door revealed to her she saw no | 


one, but she had stood there scarcely half a minute before she heard 
a voice speaking within :— 

This is too bad of papa. He promised me to be here first, 
or I am sure I should not have come.”’ 

‘«T should have been sorry for that’’ was the reply. 


Miss Margaret did not dare to hear more. She shrank back into the | 
shade of the old portico as she heard the rustle of Miss Effie’s dress. | 


She watched her across the hall with two white vases in her hands and 
enter a room on the o ite side. : 

“ Now,”’ uneeel iss Margaret, with a wild flutter at her heart ; 
*‘ now, or not at all.’”’ 

She tore off her hat and cloak, for the vision of fresh fair elegance 


that had just her made their dowdiness almost unendurable, 
and, pushi er hair from her face, she passed quickly across the 
the door by which Miss Effie had just entered and closed 


ente: 
Sadie ben Now, Miss Effie was drawing back the heavy damask 


but failing, and only moving 
ond ball ceeameds beh Gn 


haughty, questioning gaze. 
rma . ple’s houses on visits of charity, but had 
des having a little jealousy rankling ~ 


i 2 to the . Now, a 
certain instinct, vague but ny * mably true, told that 
eee oe ~* ts 
and the gaze of distant, proud surprise burned into her heart. It 
‘was a new and exquisitely — humiliation heaped upon the pre- 
Tak weak took cho wns 0 lay nem ectesreloiing on taibagumnt 
namely, she was so far acknow! an 

btor ignecance of Margaret's tell; Sho tated to forget all thie 

's self. i 
to speck; bat ber heart swelled, and i i 
haughty a silence as Miss Effie’s, and for nearly a minute there 
the two girls—face to face—looking at each other; Miss Effie 
her back to the window i i 


E 
f 
& 
fet, 


gE 
BE 


hair, fits a imperial brow, proud, melan- 
choly hazel eyes, a cheek, thin sweet, tremclons mouth, 
a beauty in which was mingled a May freshness and an A 
colouring, a beauty which Margaret ona 


’ Curate’s little daugh i 
keen ight upon her, looking, with her tangled, colourless hai 


Hi 
aE 
ie 

EES 


been under repair, appeared to be | 


upon doing—to | 


, Showing | 
study, half | 


| Silence; and while they looked, and ere either had yet spoken, came 
hurried, heavy crushing along the new gravel. The chilled 
rose could oe 


stand on its stalk no longer ; being human, it must 
shiver and speak. 4 7 ‘ 
“QO! Miss Miss Effie!’’ Margaret cried, clasping her hands 


ing into tears: “‘help ey Spore ee bad 


poe Snow 206 Bie pare 2 oa ee whe poner “ 
Margaret’s face grew rigid again, eyes cloudy ; but at the 
sound of a footstep in the hall she clasped Miss Effie’s arm with both 


don’t, I'll tell you who I am. I am Lattimer. Do you 
know me now? You are generous, Harry says; then don’t make 
me humiliate myself any more. Your are then remember 


Thave had to pay dearly for all your happiness, and make me this 
return that I ask for your pride’s sake. O, Miss Effie, it will be too 
late. Quick! I hear them talking. O, come!’’ 

Margaret ran to the door, Mr. Lattimer had just entered as Harry 
Vaughan was crossing the hall towards the room in which they 
were 


“ Mr. Lattimer,’ he said, meeting him with outstretched hand, 
and ye pee colour. 
The Cr did not take his hand, but fronted him under the hall 
’ ce. 





| lam 
Vaughan ‘bit is lip and 

Pray an impatient glance towards Miss Effie, and saw 
| stenting by er. He 
ne Vaughan!” 
| _ * Well, Sir?’’ returned Vaughan sharply, stung by the Curate’s 
j tone. 

|  **Miss Effie! Miss Effie! for Heaven’s sake, speak!’’ pleaded 


Margaret. 

But Miss Effie looked down upon her with her calm, proud, melan- 
choly eyes and smiled, actually smiled, upon her in all her humiliation 
and fear. 

Margaret then turned away from her in despair—almost hatr:d— 
and = to her father cw a 

**Come away, papa. ! come away. 

“Be silent, Margaret,” said her father, sternly. ‘Vaughan, I 
am. unwilling to speak before this lady ; but I must have some plain 
words with you to-night. Take me where you will, but I leave net till 
they are Xen.” 
| «Mr, Tattimer,” said Miss Effie, haughtily, ‘‘ whatever chi 
ou have to make inst Mr. Vaughan with regard to my father’s 

haviour you will please to make before me.”’ 
‘Very well, Madam. Then I ask you, Harry Vaughan, have you 
| you considered at what peril you do all this?’’ demanded the Curate, 
in a deeper and more yy | tone. ‘‘I will tell you, Sir; 
honour, manliness, truth: this is the price you have paid for your 
” 


bargain f : 
Miss Effie’s eyes seemed to flash like fire as she caught the Curate’s 


as oN Lattimer,”’ cried Vaughan, turning fiercely, and Margaret 
knew that the worst had come, for how could there be peace after 
this? ‘‘Mr. Lattimer!’ but he stopped suddenly; Miss Effie had 

me up to him at last. She was not altogether stone, then, 
GCacganct owned, in spite of her bitter dislike of her. She was at last 
deigning to act the fine lady, and to plead for the poor savage, dis- 
appointed Curate, that he might keep his curacy in spite of all his 
raving about his daughter’s wrong. She only hoped now that she 
might be able to endure her bounty without some violent outburst, 
for she felt a heat within her she had never known in her life before. 

a ,”’ said Miss Effie, and in speaking that name Margaret 
disco for the first time that her voice was thrillingly 
sweet, ‘‘Harry, I will answer Mr. Lattimer.’? But she turned first 
to Miss saying, ih. ’ 

‘* Margaret Lattimer, youthink you have cause of bitterness against 


me to = for your father with Harry Vaughan. I did not make it 
easier for you by promising at once, as you thought I might have 
done. I ciowel you to humble yourself before me that you might 
feel for another when the time of her humiliation came. 
come.”” 

‘* Effie!’ said Vaughan, deprecatingly. 

She looked towards him with a faint smile, half tender, half sad. 

‘Thank you, Harry; but I begin to understand at last. You 
have done your best to prevent any rude shocks, while I have been 
wandering Tike a child in the deak; and now that there is light 
breaking you still wish to spare me—to spare my pride. Harry, I 
am too proud to be thus dealt with. 

** My dear Effie,”’ in interposed Vaughan. 

“ Harry Vaughan, silent. You might have spoken sooner, and 
I would have thanked you. But no, I did not mean to say that. I 
was unjust. But do not again interrupt me. 

«Mr. Lattimer,’’ continued she, turning towards him, and away 


It has 


I. He honoured me with his confidence in many things—1 thought 
| in all. He was poor and proud, and constrained—so I fancied—to 
bury in his breast any—any—wishes—he might be secretly nourishing. 
He could not speak to my father; so I spoke for him when the late 
Rector died.’”’ Miss Effie paused ; her tones had been hard and low, 
wavering at times for an instant, only, however, to become i 
er than before. Her face, at one moment crimson, chan in 


| like manner to a terrible pallor. The expression alone never changed 
from its resolute sternness, which gave an almost awful beauty to the 
noble features and proudly-set head. The pause was but for a moment ; 
then she resumed :— 


** My father had always liked him, and now liked him still more 
for what he esteemed his long and honourable silence. He was, 
also, as you know, a distant relative. When the rectory became 
vacant, my father determined he should have it. He sent for 
him; but, as soon as he began to speak, weguaay tpeated 
him to give it to you—so urgently, that my father was both surprised 
and offended. But, believing it only excess of delicacy on his , 
he bade him take time for reflection—tell him (Sir George) of his 
decision before ing it to any one else; and then dropped the 
— *Go to Effie, an bee fee matter — with her.’ 3 

** He came to repea' is refusal, an ay A 0 promote 
the transfer of Sir George's favour to you. I was hurt by the request. 
I, like my father, supposed he was id of the seeming treachery to 
you, which we knew to be utterly without foundation. For his sake, 
and—as he may have gu —for my own, I wished him to accept 
the rectory ; but he still refused. I waited and wondered. Coming 
here to meet my father, I have been able to discover the rest.”’ 

Lodio Guan de cavin tamed towards , advanced, saw 
the yearning look in those blue eyes and the slight quivering of the lip, 
advanced still nearer, = out her hand to draw back some of the 
dishevelled hair from Margaret’s brow, drew her towards her, stamped 





eyes, ** you don’t mean to say you’re not a Rector at all ?”’ 
: Mice — with an —— 

e contrary, he is waiting, I imagine, in considerable 
trepidation, to learn what chance there is for him in the curacy. 
He vo Bittlestone, of course, where we have been accustomed 
him so long, and must now, I hope, trust to you, Mr. Lattimer.” 

“To me!’ said the Curate, pushing the hair off his brow in 
araazemen 


“Wait—I think I hear Sir Ys carriage. Excuse me for a 
| moment.’’ She left the room and went into the garden. The 





carriage was just entering the gates. She went to meet it, beckoning © 








me. You suffered great humiliation just now, when you came to ask | 


| that could no longer resist the fascination of the glare. 


t he was ht sight of the scared and deri 
from Margaret, ‘‘ we have been thrown much together, Vaughan and | eS ee ee ms vases Ute 
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: . John Lattimer, he | and white, anguished lik ink blanched b' ingle night | to th coachman to there he was. As the coachman lowered 
et on ae si pg in is geatien, tas | of frost, And the two bisle locked a on other, oth fn por | i she maid to Mine Tell John to walk the horses ened pound 


gentleman within, who was closely muffled up in furs, ‘“‘I have 


“‘Why, Effie, you talk absurdly. I would rather, a thousand 
times, give it to that poor, half-starved Lattimer. In his way, he’d 
bea credit to the Church—if not exactly to me—and to my drawing- 
room. 

‘Papa, I have anticipated your verythought. Mr. Lattimer waits 
now a from you.”’ 
na le John, turn round and drive home directly. You're a fool, 

e. 


2 ox: re 4h tack, nbeed Up ecmne cilll forcibl 
i come , movi some still more forcible 
logis, that Miss Efe 4 


had to apply. 
**T come to welcome the new , Sir George.” 
“ And I,” said Sir 71 aay te white and jewelled hand 
with a condescending flourish to Mr. Lattimer, ‘‘I have come to do 
the same, Mr. Lattimer, and to wish you health to enjoy your new 


“Eh? what? Lattimer!” shrieked the little Doctor. ‘‘ Nonsense !”’ 
“Sir!’? said Sir George, ing upon him with majestic surprise, 
as he tapped his gold snuffbox. ‘ Did you speak ? ”’ 

i Lattimer the Rector after all? Is he really 


‘Yes, Sir, most assuredly he is.”’ 

‘But what did I hear this very morning, Sir George, from you in 
your drawing-room ?’’ 

“Sir,” said Sir George, evidently with extreme annoyance, “ you 
heard stale news which you will oblige me by not alluding to again.” 

“Well! bless my soul! Lattimer, I do congratulate you! “Realiy, 
what 2 marvellous transition of things.’’ The Doctor ran to fetch his 
umbrella, then said, ‘‘Here’s a bit of news for Amoore! I might tell 
it to him first if could but intercepthim. Excuseme, Lattimer, I’}I go. 
If I don’t meet Amoore before I get to the cross-roads there’s no 
saying how he’ll come—he’s so fond of short cuts. And if you get 
him here you'll have him for goodness knows how long, he is such a 
gossip. Good-night ! Excuse my short visit. come again.’’ 
And off he went. 

‘‘And I, too, Mr. Lattimer, must be going. Effie waits in the 

iage at the door, but I won’t threaten to come again, not til] you 

are comfortably settled. I have friends at home, and only came in at 

my daughter’s wish to give you welcome to the Rectory. May I ask for 

your arm? Gout, did you say? O no, Sir, merelya slight rheumatic 

attack, Iassure you. Nothing to do with gout, Sir. No, Sir, no; 

nothing whatever.”’ 
* * * * * * ~~ 

‘* Effie, I wonder what made Lattimer always dress so badly? He 
looks to-day quite the gentleman. On the whole, I am not sorry for 
what I have done.’ Pity that Miss Margaret could not hear those 
words which fell from Sir George as he dropped into his seat. And 
oe RL she had she would have shivered to think of Sir George’s 

eelings if he should ever guess or discover the source of the only new 
gentlemanliness the Curate had to-day put on. 

Mr. Lattimer stood in the garden after the carriage had rolled away, 
wiping his brow. He felt he could not go into the house again 
immediately. He wanted the ee of reality, the fresh air, the 

skies, the solid earth. Was allthis true? Was he the Rector 
of his own beloved parish? Fixed for life in comfort there, where all 
his affections, aspirations were also fixed? He turned to walk round 
the basement of the house amongst the wet, rustling laurels. His 
heart was growing too full. He wanted to get back into the shade 
of his old thoughts and old feelings in order to examine closely the 
change that had come to him, and see that it was really good ; for in 
the house, in the midst of his happiness, the glare was too much for 
him ; he did not know himself. So he walked round between the 
evergreens and the house. As he walked he suddenly saw a light 
across his path. He looked up ; it was from a window. He only gave 
one glance into it, then turned quickly away. Yes, quickly, and with 
eyes full of tears. 

What had heseen? Why, only a black knecling figure with two fair 
arms locked round it, and a stream of light hair. Only that! But, 
coming upon him suddenly thus, when he was trying to get out of the 
too vivid sunshine of his prosperity, it was almost too much for the 
sons man. He hurnedly walked away further round the house 
Another light across his path! Again he looked upward, but this time he 
was — to shade his eyes with his hand. The French windows stood 
2 wide. Was it a picture in a dream he saw within that room— 

ose children standing there so s' ly resembling his own children, 
except that they were silent and a ? He stepped in, like a moth 
At the 


things, they set up a great shouting and clapping of hands; for all 


| that which had seemed like a wild dream before became at the sight 


of papa a sure reality. 
** Who brought you here ?”’ he said, his yoice more agitated than it 


had yet been. 
“Harry Vaughan sent for us directly you and Maggy ha gone, 
papa. e wanted a grand lady to see us.”’ 

e Rev. Mr. Lattimer understood then how his new Curate had 
been pletting to spare Miss Effie the pangs of a refusal, while intending 
by the visit to the hall, to bring things to a climax if she had not 
saved him the trouble. 


Richard Lenoir, who is about to obtain the posthumous 
honour of giving his name to one of the great thoroughfares of Paris, was a 
celebrated manufacturer, born in 1765 of a peasant family at Tr“lat (Calvados), 
He left his native village at the age of seventeen to seek his fortune, and came 
to Paris, where, after commencing as simple porter, he engaged in business as 
a dealer in cotton goods, and in the course of time became one of the richest 
merchants of the period. Wishing to free trade in his own country from its 
dependence upon England he created in France, for the first time, factories 
for spinning and weaving cotton. As a mapufacturer he was very successful, 
and received great encouragement from Napoleon I., who decorated him with 
his own hand. The suppression of the import duties in 1814, however, brought 
on his ruin, and he passed his latter * in straitened circumstances. The 
real name of this remarkable man was francois Richard, but, having taken a 
partner named Lenoir, the two names became indissolubly associated, and are 
applied only to Richard. He died in 1839. 


The Africain of Algiers contains an account of various 
excavations which are now in progress in the French possessions on the 
other side of the Mediterranean. At Constantina the remains of ——- 
baths have been brought to light in the Rue de France. The gallery contait- 
ing the stoves has a floor in mosaic, nearly all the pieces of which present 
marks of vitrification by fire. At a place in the Rue Petit, where a sewer is 
in course of construction, a sarcopkagus, consisting of a block of calcareous 
stone, coated inside with lead, has been discovered, with a variety of utensils 
lying beside it—viz., two bronze pans (one of which, having its rim adorned 
with triangular pieces of copper, is unfortunately broken), a leaden box in 
tolerable preservation, a glass vase for libations, a glass lachry- xatory, a dish 
made of red clay Ift. in , an earthen phial, two writing-s.yles aihering 
to each other by oxydation, and, lastly, a faneral-lamp in terra cotta, represent- 
ing a woman's bust, of tolerable execution. At Kreneg, 172 unpublished Latin 
inscriptions have been brought to light under the auspices of the prefect of 
the department. From these inscriptions various circumstances connected 
with the Roman colonisation of the country may be gleaned, At Lambessa, 
the director of the penal establishment there has discovered upwards of 500 
objects of real interest, comprising inscriptions, capitals of columns, pieces of 
sculpture, bas reliefs, &c. At Tebessa, Caracalla’s Arch has now b.en com- 
pletely freed from the various buildings of different periods which mashed it. 
A magnificent bust of the son of Septimus Severus is said to have boon dis- 
covered there. Lastly, at Philippeville, several remarkable monuments have 
been discovered, Among them there is a marble bust of the Empres Pict!oa.— 
Galignani. 
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Fling wide the portals of the heart ; Fling wide the portals of the heart, Fling wide the portals of the heart, 
‘. And every thought of ill O Wealth, and where you find And young and old draw near, 
7” That through the year hath stolen there A needy fellow, drop your mite Fxchanging smile for smile, perchance, 
Drive forth with earnest will. For love and humankind, Exchanging tear for tear : 
| Let all the good and kind and truce Let hall and cottage, chief and chur!, The tear, the sacred tear that flows 
This season calls to birth, Quaff now the gen’rous cup When bosoms thrill with bliss,— 
Throng in one glorious angel-group That bright-eyed Gladness brims with wine, The tear that tells when lips are mute, 
About your blazing héarth. And Joy holds, tempting, up. How great our happiness. 
Yes, Sorrow and Care, &c. F Ay, Sorrow and Care, &c. Go, Sorrow and Care, &e. 
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‘ J SUPPLEMENT. Henry was as magnificent in his death as in his life. His gor- | Han but was often at Windsor. On Christmas Day, 1521 

OUR COLOURED SUP tomb, indeed, commenced in his lifetime, com: clergy of Windsor College attended at Ditton to celebrate the festivat. 
ee F statues and fils work of were sold by the I and sang various ballads and songs before the for which they 
CHRISTMAS AT WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE REIGN 0 ment during the ci for - a oun received the r Pagans of ten .  * Mummeries ’ 
HENRY VIIL—BRINGING IN THE YULE LOG. | the Roundhead Venn, but the Italian followed to assist in | ; the and decorators 
washes & Sitane oe sent Gnenen | marble escaped the wreck, and was ultimately conv i to a noble g ht from Windsor. From 1527 until 1537 the Princess 

: | Geaeest es = lace of sepulture for the remains of Horatio Nelson in » we from Messrs. Tighe and Davis, was a stranger 
Tue festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost have for many the crypt of St. Paul’s. But the King’s obsequies were nevertheless | the owing to the tion and divorce of Henry from 
centuries been kept with great splendour and solemnity at the Royal superb. The train was four miles in length. body was ona { Catharine; but in Augurt, ’37, she returned to ““W ” and 
idences of the Kings and Queens of England; and it is chiefly by | stately chariot, the es lying on the coffin, with the true distributed alms to poor persons an h rewarding 
= of high festivals made by the old historians, from | crown on the head; it a nightcap of black satin, set full of pre- with her bounty those who brought her apples, nuts, cakes, 


William of Malmesbury downwards, that we are able, for a consider- | 
able period, to trace with anything like precision the movements of 
our Monarchs. Thus, of William the Conqueror we are told, in the | 


«* Saxon Chronicle,’’ that “he was held in much reverence. He wore | stones 


his crown three times in every year when he was in England. At | 
Easter he wore it at Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, at | 
Christmas at Gloucester ; and at these times all the men in England 
were with him—Archbishops and Bishops, Abbots and Earls, Thanes | 
and Knights.”’ As Windsor, however, became in successive reigns 
enlarged, and grew palatial as well as castellated, it was more and 
more resorted to by the Kings of England for holding the great feast 
of Christmas; and although the Crown had palaces and demesnes | 
scattered through the length and breadth of the land—at West- | 
minster and the Tower, at Greenwich and Sheen, at Winchester and 
Eltham—Windsor Castle came, even in the middle ages, to be con- | 
sidered the real home of Royalty. The other palaces were but pieds | 
a terre. Windsor was the place where the successors of Alfred and 
the descendants of the Conqueror most preferably desired their | 
children to be born and themselves to be buried. Thus, as the old | 
palace at Westminster, of which, unless we consider the Chapter | 
House and the Jerusalem Chamber to be appendages thereof no vestige 
now remains, may be classed as the Louvre of our Kings, the proud 
Castle of Windsor has been with certainty, and is still, its St. Denis. 

Asa subject for the magnificent drawing which, printed in colours, 
forms so prominent a feature in the Christmas Number of the 
IntustRraTeD Lonpon News, Mr.-John Gilbert has done wisely to 
choose the Christmas festivities at Windsor during the famous reign 
of King Henry VIII. The luxury and splendour of English pageantry, 
furniture, and costume were then at their height; but what Mr. 
Cobden would call the ‘“‘barbaric pomp”’ of Royalty, and we would 
term a sumptuous but somewhat redundant medimvalism, was 
tempered by the more elegant influence of that Renaissance in art of 
which Henry was so cultivated and somunificent a patron. It is our 
province neither to blacken the character of ‘ Bluff King Hal,” as 
Hume has striven to do, nor to whitewashit, as Mr. Froude has in these 
latter days more successfully accomplished; but, granting all the 
conclusions of all the historians, and that Henry was simultaneously 
a faithful husband and a tender father, a generous master, a wise 
ruler, a great religious reformer, a cruel tyrant, a merciless bigot, 
and a notorious “‘ polybigamist,’’ there is no denying that he was, un- 
deniably, and under all circumstances, a Prince of eminent{taste, parts, 
and proficiency in elegant arts and manly exercises. In 1510, the 
first year of his reign, the whole Court removed from Greenwich to 
Windsor, and, according to Hall and Holingshed, the King ‘‘employed 
himself daily in shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of the 
bar, playing on the recorders, flute, virgimals, setting of songs and 
making of ballads; and he did set two full masses, every of them five 
parts, which were sung often times in his — and after- 
wards in divers other places.” We wonder whether it could 
be made, by research, a tenable theory that neither Lully 
nor Doctor John Bull, but King Harry the Eighth was the 
original composer of ‘‘ God Save the King.’ To be-sure, all Henry's 
amusements were not quite so refined as the foregoing. In Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s introduction to his ‘‘ Privy Purse Expenses’’ continual men- 
tion is made of “‘ shooting at the rounds, hunting, hawking, fishing, 
horseracing, bowls, and tennis;’’ while in his palace many hours 
were daily passed at ‘‘the tables,’’ or backgammon, shovel-board, 
dice, and cards: wagers on races run against dogs, and the same 
records show divers payments made at Christmas time and other 
festive occasions to individuals of the merry-andrew species for 
making dogs perform tricks, and for the more repulsive feats of sword- 
swallowing, eating a buck, riding two horses at once, &c. There 
is a letter in the State Paper Office from Thomas Heneage to Cardinal 
Wolsey telling how ‘‘ his Grace, every afternoon, when the wether 
ys anie thyng feyn, dooth ride ffurthe on hawkyng, or walkyth in the 

ke, and cummyth not inne agayne till yt be late in the evening.”’ 
erhaps it was in one of these late evening strolls in Windsor Park 
that Henry met the demon keeper, Herne the Hunter, stag’s antlers 
branching from his ghastly brow, and rattling his panoply of chains, 
of whom Mr. Ainsworth has so much to say in his amusing romance 
of ‘* Windsor Castle.”’ 

Henry was, it must be acknowledged, what Mr. Carlyle calls “an 
expensive Herr.’’ The patron of Holbein and Torreggiano carried 
matters with as high a hand in art as he did in politics. In the very 
year he began to reign he built the great gateway in the lower ward 
of the castle, which still bears his name, and the front of which is 
decorated with his arms and devices—the rose, the portcullis, and the 
flepr-de-lis. He completed the works of St. George’s Chapel, and, 
what is more, by a not very civil compulsion, obliged all the Knights 
of the Garter to subscribe, according to the dignity of their rank, 
towards the erection of a pulpit or roodloft, a glazed lantern, and the 
beautiful fanlike groining of the roof. A Duke was expected to give 
£40 towards these works. These subscriptions, we learn from Mr. 
Poynter, quoted by Messrs. Tighe and Davis in their admirable and 
erudite ‘‘Annals of Windsor,’ were allowed to accumulate for 
seventeen years, when it was determined, in solemn chapter of the 
Garter, that all the Knights who had bound themselves in certain 
sums for the improvements in St. George’s Chapel should at once pay 
in a third part thereof—one of the earliest instances we remember of 
a ‘‘call;”’ and in the following year, at a chapter held at Greenwich, 
the Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Order, being absent witheut 
leave, it was ordered that letters should be written admonishing him 
to pay instantly the £100 he had promised to the works. It will be 
seen that the K.G.s of the sixteenth century perfectly understood the 
art of being ‘“‘down upon”’ contributories. 

Of the personal magnificence of the Court of Henry VIII., of which 
Mr. Gilbert has given us one vivid phase in the host of retainers who 
surround the Yule Log, an additional notion may be formed by the 
brief mention—first, of the magnificent cavalcade described by 
Ashmole on the eve of the Feast of St. George in 1519, when “the 
Kynge removed from Richmond towards his Castle of Wyndsor,”’ every 
nobleman being taxed and rated at a certain number of horses—sixty 
to a Duke, fifty to a Marquis, sixteen to a Knight; and when the 
King, ‘‘ thus nobly companyed,’’ rode by Slow (Slough), and so by 
Eton and over the bridge to the castle, which ‘‘he entered with his 
great horses—that is to say, nine coursers with nine children of honour 
upon them, and the Master of the King’s Horse upon another great 
courser’s back following, having and leading the King’s great horse of 
estate, with a rich saddle, tra; and garnished. At the banquet the 
Bishop of Winchester sat at the board’s-endalone (we hope his Lordship’s 
appetite wasn’t spoilt by the thought of the “‘call’’ of £100), and 
the surnap cast as at a coronation. All thi were plenteous to 
strangers that fresorted thither. At the Mass of uiem were 
offered the banner and other habiliments of honour belonging to 
Maximilian the Emperor, late deceased. As stately was the cere- 
monial observed when the Emperor Charles V. visited Windsor in 
1522; when, after “‘greate cheere’’ at Richmond and Hampton Court, 

he came to Windsor on a Thursday, hunted all Friday and Saturday, 
was on Sunday at night at a “‘ disguising’’ or play. After the dramatic 
performance was a sumptuous mask of twelve men and twelve women— 
the men in garments of cloth of gold and silver loose laid on crimson 
satin, knit with points of gold; bonnets, hoods, buskins, all of the 
same. The ladies were of the same suit, ‘‘which was very rich to | 
behold”’ ; and when they had danced there came in a costly basket 
and 2 “ voidy”’ of spices, and so departed to their lodging. 


| wars—and how many 


miniver, powd i the collar of the Garter, with the 

Order of St. , about the neck; a crimson satin doublet em- 

p ccm apest pao of gold about the wrists, set with 
and pear: 





drawn by ‘UY «© horses trapped with black, adorned with escut- 
cheons, anda ‘‘ edon’’ on their on each of which rode a child | 
of honour ing a bannerol of the King’s arms. Truly this was | 


an “expensive Herr; and when we remember how many | 

wives—he always had on his hands, there is little | 
wonder that sanguinary riots were wont to take place at his ‘ Assizes | 
of Subsidy,’’ or that he so debased th 


e current coin of the realm that 
at his death the se pegged 
i to 


successors were 0 in the literally vile dross. Yet, wars, | 
and wives, and worthless money notwithstanding, this Ki ill con- 
tinue to be “Bluff King Hal’’ to the end of the chapter. The 
commons have always had a rude for his memory; and there | 
is no doubt that in his own reign—evil May Day and the i 
the Windsor Martyrs notwi i was exceedingly 


walking- for 
those days—to perambulate the streets of 
suit of armour he wore at tournaments— 


Company, perhaps, 
Finsbury archers, 
agit on as related in Nicholls’s yee of Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
to dub their Captain-General ‘‘ Duke of Shoreditch :’’—that burlesque 
title having been bestowed by the bluff King on a citizen of London 
named Barlow, who, at a great shooting-match at Windsor, and 
towards night, when the diversion was nearly over, outshot all the 
rest of his competitors. The fondness of Henry for outdoor sports 
and athletic exercises could scarcely fail to endear him to the English 
people, who have in all ages, according to an old writer, ‘‘ loved to 
ook upon a King;”’ and, on the other hand, it was a saying of his 
daughter, Queen Mary, that her father ‘‘loved to look upon a man,”’ a 
remark ingeniously turned to account by Mr. Ainsworth in his 
pe md parentage of the three gigantic Tower-warders—Og, Gog, 
and Magog. 

Henry Vill, the romance writers may not be perhaps aware, was 
not a constant resident at Windsor. His visits were generally but for 
afew days. His principal places of residence were Greenwich, York- 

lace, and Hampton Court, of which last two places he had summarily 

Ge a the disgraced favourite, Wolsey. The pictorial labour 
and minuteness of detail, however, which Mr. Gilbert has brought to 
bear on his brilliant tableau make it highly able to us to be able to 
fix with certainty a date when the King really kept his Christmas at 
the Castle, and to depend on fact instead of imagination in acting as 
ciceront to a brilliant work of art. We read in Grafton that Henry 
‘*kept his Christmas solemnly in the year 1522, at his castle of 
Wyndsore, and thither came to him, the third day of January, the 
Earl Pountiver, of the Royal blood of Britain, and pretending to be 
Duke of the same, which was near cousin to the Duke of Bourbon 
and banished France. This Earl came hastily from the Duke, and 
was well entertained and feasted of the King ; and, after answer made 
to him, he went to the Cardinal to Hampton Court, and so with great 
speed returned to the said Duke into the county of Province.’”’ The 
modern French Dukes of Penthiévre must, we conjecture, be descend- 
ants of this Earl Pountiver. 

It is easy on this basis to assume that Mr. Gilbert’s Yule Log blazed 
in the chimney of the Great Hall at Windsor at Christinas time of the 
year when Earl Pountiver made his appearance at the dazzling Court of 
the bluff Monarch. But little verbal description is needed from us to 
bring the ceremony of log-bearing before the mind of the reader. Mr. 
Gilbert appeals with far greater eloquence to the eye. His picture 
speaks for itself. What can be more suggestive of roaring festivity 
and jovial carousals than those plump and ruddy cooks and scullions, 
in their snowy vestments, dr g in the severed limb of sume 
monarch of Windsor Forest to blaze for many a day on the huge do 
of the Royal hearth. For it was part of the traditions of the yule-block, 
yule-billet, yule-clog, yule-chump, or yule-log, as it was variously called, 
that it was notto be entirely consumed. Asa rule, the most cross-grained 
block of elm procurable was chosen, and so long as a fragment escaped 
incineration all the carles of the kitchen, foolish fat scullions and all, 
firmly believed that they should have the best and strongest cider at 
their meals; while a small portion of the log was always 
mg until] the joyous season came again, when it was used 

or lighting the new one. An uproariously festive season must 
Christmas in 1522 have been, indeed. A glance at the figures and 
accessories in this picture, grouped as they are in Mr. Gilbert's 
own graphic and picturesque manner, is a sufficient certificate of 
the merriment that prevailed. The white-nightcapped cooks have 
hard work to tug the log on its primitive chariot, but they laugh at 
their labour. Not less exultant is the King’s Dwarf, enshrined on 
high amidst a bower of evergreens. And the lusty, rollicking warder, 
in particoloured doublet—a rogue who, we will wager, has leered at 
every pretty girl between Datchet and Merton Abbey, between Slough 
and Staines—and who bestrides the log, a very wooden horse of Troy! 
Look, too, at those burly Yeomen of the Guard, blazing in their brave 
of scarlet and gold ‘broidery, twirling their halberts as thoug 
they were bodkins. Rare fellow must these be at the manchet and 
stoup—rarer trenchermen when the word is given ‘“‘Out knives!”’ 
and the great ‘‘ Baron of Beef’’ comes under the trenchant steel of the 
yeoman-carver. Vain are the attempts of the etymologists to derive 
the word ‘‘beefeater’’ from ‘‘ buffetier.’’ These yeomen aro clearly 
called beefeaters because they are such tremendous eaters of 
Christmas beef. Around stand bustling, laughing groups, blooming 
matrons, venerable dames, who remember when crafty King 
Henry VII. kept a starveling State at Windsor, and pinched the 
commons; prattling children who, when they come to years of 
maturity, may be privileged to behold the mighty Eliza herself keeping 
Christmas in the castle of her ancestors. All seems gaiety and plea- 
surable anticipation; and the very turnspit dogs, those martyrs 
to the truth of the axiom sic vos, non vobis, wag their tails and 
| lick their lips in hope that as ‘tis “‘only once a year,” and 

i , they may not only turn the spit, but be blessed with some 

scraps and bones from the viands they have helped to cook. What 

| “high jinks,”’ what stuffing and wine-bibbing there will be, to be 

sure, in this Castle of Windsor before the t of January, 1523! 

What ‘baskets’? and ‘‘voidys of spices,’ what monstrous con- 

sumption of beef, venison, turkeys, capons, cygnets—the Windsor 

corporation records are full of records of “swan upping ’— 8, 

| quails, larks, pheasants, ruffs and reeves, jellies, custards, and sweet- 

meats) And as for the drinking, it is quite enough to say that 

Henry VIII. ey understood the duties of Simon the Cellarer. 

In the Rutlan papers, — by the Camden Society, there is a 

| list of ‘‘ wyns layd yn dyvers places for the King and the Emperor 

| between Dovyr and London,’’ and among them “ plentye”’ of ‘Gascon | 
wyne’’—choice Burgundy, no doubt —and “ Renyssh wyne”’ is 
mentioned as having deposited at ‘‘ Wyndesor.”’ 

In concluding our notice of Christmas at Windsor Castle in the 
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under a pleasant aspect. She was brought up at Ditton Park and 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE.” 
Amone books recently published and 

“Christmas present’’ or ‘‘New-Year’s 
which we have borrowed an Illustration, “‘ Birket Foster’s Pictures 
of English Landscape,”’ engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, with 
Pictures in Words by Tom Taylor (Routledge and Co.). Mr. Birket 
Foster’s designs represent some of the best-known features of English 
landscape, such as ‘‘The Hayfield” and “ Reapers,” ‘The Market- 
* Old ”’ «Donkeys on a Heath,” ‘‘ The Green Lane,” 
“The Farm; .»”’ The Stream,’’ “ Cows in a Pool,’’ “ The Country 

Inn,” and subjects similarly familiar. However simple such ome 
: le because 
innocent memories, and pleasant because homely associations. It 
may, however, be objected that these thirty designs, though varied in 
the effects a ae are somewhat limited in their range even for 
‘* English landscape.” ey deal with objects incidental to rustic life 
rather than with the broader characteristics of our scenery. The 
book contains no views of moor or mountain, plain or hill country, 
lake or forest, down or weald. In the artistic treatment of the scenes 
chosen there is unfailing felicity of invention in details, but a certain 
sameness arises even from the unvarying character of the pic‘uresque- 
ness. The forcing of the light and shade secures brilliancy and 
vivacity, but sometimes with hardness and at the sacrifice of breadth. 
Most of these designs are extremely taking at first sight, because 
everything is superficially realised with some conventional grace 
| remeny be get attention. But, with all their cleverness, they tire 
sooner might be expected, from the want of latent suggestiveness, 

Mr, Taylor says, in the preface of the verses, or ‘Pictures in 
Words”’ as they are called, which he has set to Mr. Foster’s desi 
that they are the first serious original poems to which he has at 
his name; but he does not exactly conciliate an indulgent opinion of 
his own performance by volunteering, a few sentences er on, 
what may easily be mistaken as only an equivocally favour- 
able criticism on the well-known designer an vers with 
whom he is associated. It would, perhaps, have m no dis- 
paragement to the modesty of the literary artist if he had left their 
work to speak for itself as well as hisown. However, itis aoe ae 
to Mr. Taylor to say that he has done his task carefully, and probably 
in the most suitable manner. The poems exactly serve the purpose for 
which they were designed ; ‘‘ they harmonise with and illustrate, with- 
out pretending to describe, the inventions of the painter.’’ They have 
the same practised, technical elegance, and also the same limitations. 
The resemblance almost amounts to a curious parallelism. The poetical 
pay is gleaned from the best sources, but occasionally dis- 

gured by some unnecessary provincial terms. The measures are 
nearly always musical; indeed, the means of expression are so much 
under command that one is almost provoked there is not more to 
express. Occasionally the descriptions read, for poetry, rather too 
much like inventories; and among the few poetical fi s some 
convey the impression of unconscious plagiarism, such as the emblems 
of beauty and goodness in the poppy and the wheat, moonlit clouds 
like silver-fringed shrouds, &c. Generally, however, the verses are as 
inoffensive astheir themes. Their nearest approach to originality is 
in the human interest given to a few scenes by some little tag of epi- 
sode. Two of the best poems are by Mrs. Taylor. We may 
presumed, from the position of this Journe!, to have an opinion on 
any question relating to wood-engraving, and we feel bound, therefore, 
to express that opinion frankly. While, then, very anxious to full 
acknowledge the unusual amount of skill andlabour the Messrs. Dalzie 
have devoted to the reproduction of Mr. Foster’s designs, we must 
also express our firm conviction that it is a mistake attempting is 
they appear todo) to rival the freedom and force of etching. C) 
scope for play of line, and the extent of gradation attainable from 
the greater fineness of the lines, and the possibility of crossing them 
ad infinitum with the etching-needle on a polished metallic surface, 
are immeasurably greater than on a wool bleak with tools which 
must not incise, but leave the lines in the substance of the wood. 
Wood-engraving is, however, susceptible of a largeness and breadth 

eculiar to itself; and it is always an error not to seek to 
Sovelep the exact means most characteristic of each separate 
branch of art and most unlike those of any other. Mr. Taylor says, 
in the already-mentioned ‘‘ Preface,’ that ‘it is still a moot pomt 
among the best critics of art how far wood-engraving can profitabl 
be carvied: whether it can attempt, with success, such freedom an 
subtlety of workmanship as are employed, for example, on the skies 
throughout this series; or should restrict itself to simpler effects, and 
a broader and plainer manner of execution. Whichever opinion be 
the sounder one, those who claim for perm oeey | the widest 
variety of means and the greatest power of attainment have never, I 
think, been supported by such strong evidence in their favour as this 
series supplies.’ Now we had thought that the ‘‘ moot point’’ alluded 
to was settled by the “‘ best critics.’’ As for the ‘‘skies’’ of these 
engravings, they furnish us with our strongest argument; for they 
advance more, are less aerial than many other pee, and it is occa- 
sionally impossible to distinguish in them the clouds from the blue sky. 
Ambiguous as is our quotation, Mr. Taylor seems to have very much 
altered his own opinion since the views he is understood to have put 
forth on the wood-engravings of the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhi 
bition. In the ‘“‘ Handbook” to the drawings and 
in that collection, we are told—apropos of the large an 
wood-engravings of the early Venetians, the very antipedes o 
the Messrs. Dalziels’ works in style—that there is “no better 
corrective of the tendency to namby-pambyism and prettiness which 
our present style of wood-engraving is too likely to encourage than the 
study of the early woodeuts of Vicellio and Andreani;’’ and ‘‘ what 
we have to desiderate for our modern English school of wood-engraving 
is au infusion of this very largeness (of the early Venetians); and we 
feel satisfied that the public tuste is ripe for something manlier than 
now proveeds from the hands of our wood-engravers.”’ 

We have selected one of the best engravings of this book as a sample 
of the rest—one to which our observations feast apply. It is enti 
“The Stepping-stones ;’’ and we subjoin Mr. Taylor's versified accom- 
paniment :— 

Still broad’ning on with every rood, 

None may the brook o’erleap, 
Even when innocent of flood, 

It’s summer shallows sleep. 


inly intended to sell as a 
gift”? is the volume from 


avings 


Too clear to hide one pebble strewn 
Along its harmless way. 


Ah! youth of man, and youth of 
stream 
Who dreams, while smooth and clear 
The summer-shallowed waters gleam, 
The winter spate so near ? 


When every rounded stepping-stone, 
Where babies fearless stood, 

Too shallow, if it willed, to drown, To fierce desire a barrier grown, 
The babes that cross its play ; Serves but to chafe the flood. 


We have only to add that the thickness of the paper, or rather 
cardboard, of this book is injudicious; such paper must necessarily be 


Answ’ring the whispers of the beech, 
With whisper’d ripple-tones, 
From wavelets that scarce midway 


reach 
The sun-warmed stepping-stones. 





charged with a ionate degree of dampness for printing, the ink 
consequently epventa, and gives a ‘‘ woolliness’’ to wood-engravings 
of such delicacy 


After making the trifling. deductions indicated, these “ pictures’’ 
are very creditable to the care and skill of all concerned in their pro- 
duction, and they will, doubtless, be more popular when it is known 
that the designs for them are, in all probability, the last Mr. Foster 
is likely to make for the wood-engraver, 
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THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED, 
and the above award by ome of the most eminent 
scientific men of my 
CONFIRMS iT "SUPERI RITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO, Glasgow and London. 





JIBRINE CAKES, for Dogs and Poultry. 


“ Not bread alone, but bread and meat.” 17s. and 20s. ewt. 
18, Middle-row, Holborn. Any kind of sw — Sewing-Machine 
Hoodies, Sample Six, 84.—18, Middle-row, wel born. 
MPORTANT. . — YOUNG’ 8 ARNICATED 
WHITE FELT CORN = BUNION ig H, 
Young, 31, Shaftesbu lace, Alde: te-st. ‘. e ief 
te oulitvers, Aak foe reang’s OL. om “a at 





STEI 0-E IDC N.— PATENT, No. 560. 


GABRIEL'S self-adhesive tata Sp MINERAL 
TEETH and FLE —s au a without Tr 


and without operatic’ -- 9 vat aif if the usual cost: 
Messrs. Gabricl, the chineablished Dentista, %, Harley-sicvet, 

| Cavendixh-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London ; ke-street, 
Liverpool ; and 65, Now-street, Birmingham, 


uisite from country patients, 
Treatise on the Toeth,” 


‘One ¥ init ay 
Gabriel's “ Practic 


N ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and 
OARSENESS 
LOcock 's PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Jax Froud, Chemist, Dorchester, Ist October, 1862 :>— 

* 1 know one family in particular, and I doubt not there are many 
others, who look upon them asa ‘domestic necessity,’ who in every 
slight cold, huskiness in the throat, cough, &c., — to t as 
naturally and as successfully as a thirsty man turns ” 

To singers and public speakere they are invaluable } de» clearing and 
| “Paice tsb 1 the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

Price Is}. 14, 2. ML, and ils, per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


gratis. 


vr 

O MORE ERUPTIONS on the SKIN, 
MOLLARD'S SULPHUR SOAP and CREAM effectually 

cure all SKIN ~—a either chronic or local, and are from 
any sulpharous ¢ tronised by the Emperor of the French 
and the principal Paris physicians,—Sold by Messrs. F. Newbery and 
Sona, 45, St. Paul’s-churchyard; Messrs ietrichsen and Hannay, 


Oxford treet ; Jozean, 49, Haymarket ; Keating, 79, St. Paul's- 
ews ‘A. ‘ Gerant, 390, — a and Pound 
_ Leather- lane and at the Central Depot, 2, Rupert-street, W. 





OF NICHOLSON'S GUINEA 


O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Kuickerbocker Suits in cloth, 

from 15s. m0 , Vane School Suits, from 12a 9d. Patterns of the 
cloths, directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of new 
Dresses, post-free.—NICHOLSON ies W to 52, St. a ard, 


HETLAND KNITTED UNDER. 

CLOTHING— particularly recommended for softness, warmth, 

and elasticity—Shawls, Veils, &c. Jerseys and stockings at low 

= for charitable Scotch plaids, Se pe dn , tweeds, 

and tartans for cloaks and dresses. Tweed a: r shoot- 
ing-suits, Patterns forwarded to the country. na bTAN EN ond co., 
Shetland and Scotch Warehouse, 112, Jermyn-street, St. James's, SW 


\RCHARD and CO.’S BALL and EVENING 
DRESSES, in Tulle, Lace, Tarlatan, &c.—an extensive _— 
of the latest desi ¥RENCI G SSS Aree, 12s, 6d. to ss. od 
the Full Dress. French Fiowers, Wreaths, 
THE GUINEA TARLATAS “DRESS, 
very colour. 
Importers of the French uninflammable Tariatans. 
Argyll House, 256 to 262, Regent-street. 


RCHARD and CO,S MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
Rich and Elegant, Black and Coloured, 3} to 10 guinevws ; black 
French Broché Silks, 35s. 6d. and 2 guineas the Dress; Plain French 
G ; the aye Poplin, remarkable for quict elegance, 3 guineas, 
all colours, extra length. 
Family and General Mourning Warehouse, 256 to 262, Regent-street. 








Tis. 








RCHARD and CO.’S OPERA CLOAKS, 
Bernous, Gipsy, Sealskin, Sealcloth, and Waterproof Jackets, 
Shawls, Dresses, &c. All the latest Novelties in style and material. 
THE NEW ROOMS FOR PARISIAN MILLINERY. 
— 256 to 262, Regent-street. 


HE - EXHIBITION P R 1ZE LINENS, 

ORCHARD and CO., being extensive purchasers, can offer 

these very superior Linens at the price of less valuable goods. General 
Linen Warehousemen.—Argyll iH muse, 255 to 262, Regent-street. 


RCHARD and CO.S NEW CARPETS 
and DAMASKS. The Registered Silk Down Bedcover, warm, 
and light, and cheap. Charities, Schools, Hotels, Families, and large 
Fuses treated liberally with for the supply of Linens, Blankets, 
lannels, &e, cont +. Furnishing W arehousemen. 
— 256 to M2, me aaa 


ADIES' W ARM ‘DOUBLE- BREASTED 
WINTER JACKETS of Black Beaver Cloth, for riding (instead 
of ong Habit Bodice), fitting the figure, and reaching nearly to the 


Seams le of rateck onet @ with directions for measurement.—W. FORD 
and ., Habit Makers to her Majesty, &c., 10, Holies-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 

CAUTION.—W. Ford has no connection with any person advertis- 
ing same pame, Established 25 years. 


HE LEAMINGTON w ATERPROOF 

MANTLES. Rain cannot Ls netrate them. Patterns of colours, 
with drawings, sent post-free by WACK RILL BROTHERS, Waterleo 
House, 12, 13, and 14, Bath-street, Lens mingt: m. 


OLAND and SON, Fur Manufacturers, 90, 

Oxford-street, W.—The oldest established in Londen.— Rich 

Fur Seal Mantles, Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, lined and trimmed with 

fur; Fur Coats, Wrappers, Rugs, Boots, &c. Furs of the finest quality 
at a moderate price.—The Prize Medal at I ional Exhibii 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS 
Satna 




















-E.and W PHILLIPS ,37, High-stroet, 
ANSFLEC TUM CRINOL INES, 7s, 9d. Why 
are they so much worn? Because they can be kept clean 
simply using a wet sponge, are only half the ordinary weight, 1. 
4 wae as long as any other Kind.—E. PHILPOTT, 37, Picca- 
illy, W. 


ONNETS.—MARKS on GAVELL have 

returned from Paris with their elegant Guinea Bonnets, as 

exhibited in case 258. Honourably mentioned. Showrooms (no 
shop), 61, Regent-street, four doors frem Swan and Edgar. 


ONNET RIBBONS, SILKS, MERINOS, 
SIMPLE DYES Ton LADIES. E rainutee Wy us 64, and In ok 
ryby — Sat y See Mot Chomsines iste everywhere ; wholesale 
£1 10, Sood s-yard, London. 





HIRTS .—Morning and Evening Shirts of 

yy Bem ey fitting with precision and ease, at moderate 

prices, tions for self-measuremeut and patterns sent or, appli- 
cation.—_CAPPER and WATERS, 26, Regent-street, London, 


OLUMBIAN HAIR Ys changes Grey 
Hair to a Natural Brown or permanently the moment 
it 18 touched , i > este Sia foe and 2la 


HITE KID 

6000 wy! one off, at Is. 6d per pair. A manufacturer's 
clearing lot. The best goods ever offered at the price. Post-free for 
20 campe—JAMES BOOTT'S, »,  BAgeware- TC Ww. 


WEET D APHNE, PIESSE and LUBIN'’S 
New Perfume (copyright). 
“Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, New Bond-stroet. 





GLOVES 


ESTACHIO - NUT “TOILET POWDER, 

PIESSE and LUBIN are the only makers of toilet compound 
Spain, Pestachio-nut Hair Oils, 
to all appli post-free.— 2, New 


P 


from the edible ~ stac! hio-nut of 
Lait de Pistache,&c, © 
Bond-street, Lenten. 


G* 


ANTED,LEFT- OF FCLOTHES, .Uniforms, 
, &c. The my -¥ 
von. addressing te Mr. or 

HYAM, 10, Beak-street, Regent-street, W. ; or, tee doy 

the atmost valve in cash immeriiately remitted. Bstablished 1620, 





ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Awanted the Prize ¥ odal, 1863, 
OLENTIELD PATENT Ta RCH, 
Awarded the Prize Me‘al 1862, 
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ASY TERMS OF PURCHASE.—CRAMER, 
mE by INSTALMENTS. ‘Terme 


so PAY for 8 PLANOPOR! 
to PAY for a PIANOFO! 
on application at 





ENRI HERZS PIANOFORTES. 
three 











Ez R A RD’S NEW BOUDOIR GRAND 
1ANOFORTE.—Messrs. Erard have manufactured this new 
pa with pape a first-rate Grand Pianoforte 
size and more maskarehe ‘ioe, 


it 
f 





BEALE, 


AND WOOD’S PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM GALLERY 
(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 AND 209, 


RICHORD COTTAGE, 
Chas thnes strings to each 
powerful 
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SPOSING PIANOFORTE, 65 
Paris—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
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PORTABLE PIANOFORTE. 
of the most 
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beantiful pollard edged with tulipwood. Price, ineas, 
HE DRAWING-ROOM COTTAGE, 
CAME, 4 WOOD manufacture 

forte of the jam and of the very best The 

tall, pam, ood e is agreeable, id, and effective. 

This ms veh rd J weagnnes 

for ft colverell on.” ‘No batter Pianoforse of this class can 

possibly be made. In 38 guineas ; walnut, 





and WOOD 


CRAMER, 


poy | Tf ag The 
and Dance Music, specially written for the work and never 





BEALE, 


walnut. 

gt AR ke a re 

a 

Bracing and all oer other appliances necemsary to resist the effect 
of extreme climates. Nothing bean }ett eately to the qiasing The 
mechanism of the instrument as well as the case has secured 
na — —— skill a oS LH 
Jew Sa pamnede  hf - of tone and their 














REGENT-STREET, 








21 


BEALE, 
* Week, or Month, and 


LONDON. 











their 
from 

Bpeeapwoon’s EXHIBITION GRAND 
purged ty CRAMER ty CRAMER, BEALE. Sind WOOD, can yar f-4 


RIZE-MEDAL AMERICAN GRANDS. 
BEALE, and 
beautiful Grand 
American 


Court during the Exhibition. They received 
Medal and very high commendation. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD.—A fine 
these eminent Ra Bam 

















EPAIRING PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER 


Yea we aon ate 
pe 
renew defective or worn mesheniam. 


UNE YOUR PIAN OFORTES by the 
Musical Public commendation. 





TIRE of PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, 
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HARMONICORDE. 
from ious Rossini :— 














three octaves, ling performer to execute Duets 
oe Go 3 of and Hf fu or Solos with Pianoforte 
com paniment. 
This eS y finished, and adds much to the 





Rosewood, £12 12s.; Walnut, £13 13s. 
mer, ise and Woop, 21, 207, and 209, Regent-street. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN ORGANIST 
DEBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL, a substitute for an organist or 


which of 
music, can play -tunes, psalms, and chants. It is also adapted 
for the overtures, q ites, &o. It can 
easily be ted to or detached from any ex organ or harmo- 
nium, is not } to it. 12 guineas.— 
CRAME LE, and WOOD, 207, Whole- 
sale Wi «2, Wi 





Paw MECANIQUE.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
aviitedto"rank foremost among’ tho Mecanique, an instrument 





and WOOD HIRE Sartore by So ies, 
take Yearly Contracts 





AND WOOD’S 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ THE CHOUGH 
AND CROW. a ay §- jo, 2, of ** poy Melodies.” 
CRAMER, BEA Woon, 201, Regent-strest. 





NATIONAL AIR. 


} RINLEY RICHARDS’ 
CRAMER, BEALE, and W' Woop 300i Regent-street. 

















CONTENTS. 
Berceuse.. «+ Romance, Pianoforte Réné Favarg 
Les Enfans de Paris Quadrille ++ Leon Leoni 
Phe evening chime is sound- 
a es 80 es ee Ballad .. + « M.W.Balfe 
Polka .. ee os +» Lefébure Wély 
ee ee Vocal Duet .. .. Réné Fava 
The -wheel .. Song .. ee -» Henry Smart 
Deux . Pianoforte .. «. Stephen Heller 
nn Angel os os Galop .. oe oo — Lenat 
a ee es oe ee Favarger 
Yvonne .. oe or Polke iiasurka -. Réné Favarger 
La Belle Italienne .. Polka .. oe ++ Leon Leoni 
leave thee, mine own Vocal Duet .. «+ M. W. Balfe 
h thes Volkslied Pianoforte .. ++ Pol de Vos 
Over the sil lake ~~ Vocal Duet .. «+ W. V. Wallace 
The name of him I soe Ballad .. o + Réné Favarger 
La belle Allemande . Pianoforte .. + Réné Favarger 
Pay breaking You Guartei”  <. Rene F 
is o ‘avarger 
Caste ak ae iwi oo 60 ees ws LD i 
' 
were vain ° ee Song .. C. Gounod 
Polonaise ee ee + Pianoforte Réné Favarger 
She was a maid of artless 
ee os ee fong +» G, A. Macfarren 
The village bells ring merrily Song «- C.J. Hargitt 
St. Anthony ° ee «» Polka .. ++ Leon Leoni 
Fairer than the morning .. Song .. . C. Gounod 
Danse de ee ee +» Réné Favarger 
5 





ALF-PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
half the published price —CRAMBER, BRALE, and WOOD. 





ENE FAVABG ER 
—rweianuet -~\ ee 


“Two of "ihe above"named popular Composers oat effective 


Gnanen, BEALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 





R#X£F FAVARGER.—LA MER CALME, ‘ia, | 
An exceedingly elegant Morceau de Salon. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 
R*£ FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA, 3s. 
One of Mr. Fa: prettiest pieces. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 
ASCHER— —LB CHANT DES NATADES, 
. Mélodie de “ Larline,” as 
wr CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 


Ros: NIEBUHR—BLUB BELLS OF 


at the 
calnin Susan and Toon, ale 201, —— - 
T. W, NAUMANN.—DANIA. 3s, Fantasia 
on Danish Airs. 
CRAMER, BEALE. and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 

















BENNETT and CRAMER’S 

e INSTRUCTIONS ; or, First Lessons for the Pianoforte. 

by G. A. MACFARREN, Prof. Royal , 5a. The best 

book for beginners. CRAMER, ‘BEALE, and WoO! , Regent-street. 


J RUMMEL.— DONBONNIRRES 
1 Sooomta MUSICALES. 9 ie Count Dusty 

i Sevatite. 
¢ ie pan & 


9. 
© Soortaon’ 10. 
Interrompu. 
Beatrice di Tenda, 
‘CRAMER, BRALR, and Woop, 201, B 











11. I Puritani. 
12. Tl Furioso. 
C GOU NO! oD QUATES ROMANCES 
iS PAROLES. 
lo. 1. La Pre xo > “75 Ruissean. 


Nok Le so No. 4. La Calme. 
CRAMER, BEALR, end Woon, 201, Regent-street. 


TEPHEWN 
Deuxi@me Canzonette. sian *s oo 
ee SGD. 0 


Polcnaion, Op tos ee 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 











7 2 2a e-) 2's © 
e Tl Trovatore, Grande Fantaisie de Concert, 64. 
La Traviata ° ” . 6a. 
Taraptelle ” ” 4s. 
A te ocara—No. 1 of “L’Art du Chant” 38. 








T EFEBU E WEL Y 
Pensées ¢ Album. 
No. 1. Nuit @Orient .. ee Réverie 3s. 
t ie Viennolse - Masurks :. 3a. 
io - ae = 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 
REAM OF ST. JEROME. Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Miss Charlotte Y Secancvente  Docems of Gh Feomamnt 
went to the piano, and Sa Pf 


Which always cootiees and charme me, oo thet 
Tennyson in music.”—. 


iy WA Theskoony is a pom of 
CRAMER, BEALE, and woop. 30 > ao a 
RINLEY RICHARDS MYNHEER VAN 


DUNCK. 2s. being No. |. of “ Bishop's Melodies.” 
Cramen, BRALE, and Woon, 201, Regent-street. 











UIGI ABDITT o——- VALSE. 3s, 
wit AS BEALE, andy Woop, 201, Jom ien, Raguasomees, 


| BURGMULLER.—VALSE BRILLANTE, 
° Gasen Beate onl Woom 2m Bapeesemeen 
H. GOUNOD.— ~ MARCHE CORTRGE. 
Solo, 38, ; Duet, 4a. De “ La Reine de 

_CaAMEA, BRALS, ant V OO, Hi, agate 
A. G. GITS’ Las ETOILES FILANTES. 

CRAMER, Bmaue = Woop, 201, Regent-street. 
A. G. GITS’ FLEUR DE MAI. 3s. 

Valse Caprice. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 
esounic BOSOOVITOH. is CHANT 

BEALE, Sad W Woop, - 5 ae Regent-street. 
| | idea DERIC BOSCOVITCH—LES 

MAMELUKES. 35. Danse Orientale. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 

Freeousic x BOSOOVITOH. —LA PRIERE 
LA FIANCEE. 3 

Casmun, Baan and WOOD, 201, Bxgeui-street. 

Presvzsic BOSCOVITCH -OBANSON 
ES VILLAGEROISES BOHEMIENNES. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, ae 


RAMER and 0O’S SACRED AIRS for 
HARMO! (UM, 4a ; in cloth, Se, Arranged by EDWARD 


ULT. 
CRAMER, BALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER and CO”/S PSALMS, HYMNS, 
HAKMONIUM. , Armenged 


and CHANTS for the by EDWARD 
F.RIMBAULT. 4. ; in cloth, S«. 
CRAMER, BRALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER and CO.’S SELECTION of the 
most FAVOURITE SONGS by HANDEL, extracted from his 
for Harmon! 


jum by EDWARD? F. 
RIMBAULT. 44; in 
CRAMER, BEALS, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 





























DANISH | 


| 





NEW MUSICAL 


CRAMBE ond and CO.’S POPULAR TUTOR for 
Stags Sern ae epee 
“Gasea Regent-choeee 


ALB, and Woon, 201, 





NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
‘BRS. IVANHOE POLKA. Illustrated, 
Regent-ctrest. 


3a,.—CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 2, 


| Meewteouszars WHITTINGTON 
POLKA. [lustrated. 30 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 
RIDHAM’S PICNIC POLKA. 2s. 6d. 
CRANES, BRALS, and Woon, 2, Regent-ctevet. 











LARKBE’S MESS POLKA. 3s, 
CRAMER, BRALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street, 


| ere MIDNIGHT GALOP. 
Tlustrated. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 


er TAM O’SHANTER GALOP. 
Tilustrated. 3. 
CRAMER, ‘BRALE, and Woon, 21, Regent-strest. 
LARKE’ 8 EXHIBITION GALOP. 
Tlustrated. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop’ 201, Regent-street. 
(CRABErs POSTMAN OR NIGHT MAIL 
CRAMER, pean ak Woon, 201, + Regent-cteest. 
yy erecuae 8 EUGENIA GALOP. 

Tilustrated. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and ‘OOD, 201, Regent-street. 


Mo8teomerr's FLEUR DES CHAMPS 
Illustrated. 
. Regent-cteeet, 














WALTZES. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 
Reowass HONEYSUCKLE VALSE. 
Miustrated. 4s. 

CRAMER, BRALE, and Woop, Wl, Regent-strest. 
—perare ACE OF HEARTS WALTZ, 
Tilastrated. 
CRAMER, BRALE, and Wood, 201, Regent-strout. 
© LARKE’S PEGGY BAWN WALTZ, 
Tilustrated. 4a 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, Wi, Regent-ctrest, 
ONTGOMERY’S ROSE OF DENMARK 
ae 














WALTZ. 4s, Illustrated 
Cassa, BEALS, end Woon, 
7, °ITs IL BAOTO VALSES, 
Tl Bacio,” 


” and “T’ Amo.” 
ARD. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 201, 
D UVAL’ 8 STAR OF INDIA WALTZ. 
Tlustrated. 4a 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WoOoD, 20', Regent-sireet. 
ILLEM VANDERVELL’S PRIDE OF 


THE VILLAGE VALSES. 3. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 


M mane LA BELLE 
ESPAGNOLE QUADRILLES. 4s Besutifully lustrated, 
&, BEALS, end Weos, S01, Regent-ctrect. 








‘LA Ti. E’S KATHLEEN MACHREE 
QUADRILLES fe, Bepatifully Tl astrated by BRANDARD. 


D UVAL’S QUADRILLE on BISHOP'S 
MELODIES. 
CRAMER, BRALE, and Woon, mm, Regent-etreet, 











tri in the 
one can it. 55 ir 
with ghey bane + set pianist ieeen ena 
pianoforte, 9) guineas. t 
d to stand any change of climate. =a 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(RAs OLD JRELAND QUADRILLES, 
CRAMER, | BEALE, and WOOD, 30, Rogent-street. 


Caer’ 8 OLD ENGLAND QUADRILLES. 
(CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, Sy, Rogent-street. 


(Roan 8S OLD SCOTLAND QUADRILLES. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 





M ONT SOMEBY'S LAVINIA 
SCH Ss. ustrated, 
CRAMER, BEALB, and Woop, 20i, t-street. 





BHecéLosers GIPSY POLKA MAZURKA. 
Beautifully [lustrated in Colours, 
“ (CRAMER, BRALE, an BEALE, and Woop, 21, , Regent street. 
worm VANDERVELL'S: MARIE 
CRAMER, poy mae Woop, 201, a 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
EICHARDTS NEW SONG, LOVE'S 
Wy, the Camposee 


"Caauen, Seat, and Wooo. aut 
A. MANN’S O MOON OF NIGHT. 
CRAMER, Busta, aol Woon, sl ha 


ENRY | SMART.—SIR BRIAN THE 
3a, Sung by Mdme. Sainton- 
caluan, BEALE, and Woop, 201, 


ENRY SMART'S yew SONGS for 




















be 
CRAMER, {rv Ferd Woon. 201, Regent -atroet. 
H=™: SMART. _TtHE aed OF THE 
wen Bua: W000, Bol, Regent a 
CRAMER, Bean, Ss WOOD, 201, Regent-street. 


J. HARGITT. —'TIS HOME WHERE 
dite, Behren:. 








H. <2 BICHLER.— BESIDE MY LONE 
HE™®¥ LESLIE —CANTATA, 8. “The 








CRAMER, and Woop, sol, 201, Regent-street. 
LD ENGLISH SONGS and | BALLADS. 
Selected from W. the Olden 
with a=d ooca- 

new Words az J. 
and AREEN. In Ten One 
or 
‘aR, mand oa wood, 301 ®i, a 


HE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS 
Art Press will in course of the seasen :— 


a faretie'h tae 
BEAL ryt fra 





CONCERTINAS, 











» Lorpon: Printed and Published at t the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of ee Pee aay by GEORGE ©. LEIGHTON, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SATURDAY, DRORMBER 20, 1862. 











